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NOTES ON VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT.—No. I. 


HEN broadly considered, the work | 


of the educator is not simply con- 
fined to schools and teachers. His aim is 
to improve society—to lift up to a higher 
intellectual and moral level the whole human 
family. In this view, statements of what is 
being done to improve towns and villages in 
some parts of the country, notably in Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, are not out of 
place in an educational journal. Hon. B. 
G. Northrop, Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Connecticut, has given special at- 
tention to the subject of village improve- 
ment ; and as the beginning of a discussion 
which we shall follow up, we present below 
some extracts concerning the matter from 
his late report. He says: 

** To the thoughtful mind the connection 
between the improvement of our villages and 
our schools is obvious _ Public interest once 
enlisted in the adornment of streets, plant- 
ing trees, grading and fencing the common, 
and kindred plans, is sure to embrace the 
_ school-house. On the other hand, ‘there 

is no fitter symbol of decline than a bleak, 
broken, weatherworn, comfortless school- 
house, for it seems to invest all its surround- 
ings with an atmosphere of discouragement 
and decay.’ When public spirit is once 
aroused in a community, the school usually 
becomes one of the first subjects of improve- 
ment. The connection between good schools 
and the growth and prosperity of a town is 
well understood. The liberal policy of some 
of our towns is inviting wealthy and desira- 
ble residents from other states. The beauty 





of a village, the excellence of its schools, and 
other signs of the taste and culture of its 
people, are usually the causes which attract 
to it, as neglected streets, poor school-houses 
and chuches, and various marks of a narrow- 
minded and illiberal policy, repel from 
others. A good name tends to enrich a 
town as well as an individual, while a bad 
one may impoverish both. 

‘¢The influence of village improvement in 
cultivating the taste, developing town pride 
and public spirit, promoting sympathy with 
nature, leading to the beautifying of the 
home, and thus binding the heart of child- 
hood with stronger ties to the homestead, 
and checking the excessive passion for city 
life, suggests the educational bearings of this 
subject. A beautiful village is itself an edu- 
cator to all its youth, for the child’s sur- 
roundings influence his character. 

‘¢¢Tn the spring of 1873,’ says a corres- 
pondent of the Hartford Courant, in re- 
porting an educational meeting held recent- 
ly in the town of Scotland, ‘some intelligent 
and enterprising ladies of the village an- 
nounced that, on a day which was named, 
there would be the best dinner their hands 
could prepare for such individuals of the 
other sex as would come to a tree planting. 
The result was the careful setting out of 
about thirty fine elms and rock maples. The 
following summer was very dry, and great 
anxiety was felt for the trees. A few were 
cared for by those near whose premises they 
stood. Twenty-three remained to be look- 
ed after. Twelve ladies challenged a man 
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to send his horse with a water-barrel ; twen- 
ty-three times they filled it from the brook, 
and twenty-three times with their fair hands 
they emptied it about the trees, giving to 
each treeabarrel. This was the beginning, 
but not the end, and every tree was saved. 
Of course one lady was the prime mover in 
the whole enterprise, as every good thing in 
this world originates with some one body or 
one somebody. What must come of such a 
beginning, and at no distant day, it is easy 
to predict—one of the most beautiful vil- 
lages in New England, increasing the value 
of every farm in the town, and making it an 
attractive place of residence.’ 

‘‘This village improvement, all over the 
state, is of great promise in a variety of 
ways. One most valuable result will be that 
a larger proportion of the enterprising young 
men will stay at home and cultivate the 
farms, and make it a good thing, too, with 
their intelligence and the improved methods; 
and then the maidens will stay, of course, 
and weddings will multiply, and the old 
homes will again be full of rosy children, as 
in ‘the ages past,’ and thé commonwealth 
will make a new and noble start in the career 
of riches and honor and all manner of pros- 
perity. In traveling over the state, one is 


constantly greeted with new surprises in the 
discovery of charming landscape pictures, 
with the finest possible sites for delightful 
country residences, such as merchant princes 


might envy, if they are men of taste. Eng- 
land, in its natural features, is not compara- 
ble to Connecticut in wide variety of the 
picturesque and the romantic. How exceed- 
ingly beautiful our little commonwealth is 
destined to become at a future day, by the 
culture which is every year extending, under 
the lead of village improvement associa- 
tions, and in the erection of elegant country 
seats, is a thought continually suggested. 
By the time the population of the capital 
reaches one hundred thousand, it will be 
belted around by beautiful suburban houses, 
to which the merchant-men aud bankers of 
the city will make haste when the work of 
the day is ended, and where many will pass 
pleasant remnants of lives whose well-direct- 
ed toils have secured the means of such re- 
tirement. And, unless our constantly im- 
proving public schools, with other means of 
general culture, are of less value than we are 
accustomed to think, the fine mansions will 
not monopolize the picturesque attractions 
and fresh air of the country. The mechan- 
ics and artisans of the cities will have their 
neat freehold cottages, where they will fiud 
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it a much pleasanter thing to train the rose 
and the honeysuckle of a summer evenin 
than to sit in a lager beer saloon; and the 
entire commonwealth will be immensely en- 
riched by the higher grade of character to 
which they will attain.’ Such a movement 
successfully started in one of our smallest 
towns, with a population of less than 650, 
shows how easily a kindred work might be 
at once commenced in any town of the 
state. ‘It is the first step that costs ;’ but 
when once taken, men are surprised to find 
how little the first step really did cost, and 
to how many others it led. Once begun, 
such work goeson. The problem is to over- 
come the inertia that hinders the first move- 
ment. 

‘*At the invitation of the Mayor of 
Topeka, his fellow-citizens lately joined him 
in large numbers in an ‘ arbor-day,’ devot- 
ing the day to planting trees, and adorning 
their streets and parks. In other Western 
states ‘ the arbor-day’ has been legalized, 
not indeed as a holiday, but what is better, 
a day of ‘‘ united workers’’ in tree plant- 
ing. The State Agricultural Society each 
year designates the day, earlier or later ac- 
cording to the season, usually about the first 
of May. Iowa stimulates tree planting bya 
pecuniary reward, in the form of a reduction 
of taxation proportioned to the extent of 
the tree planting. What could be better 
fitted both to dignify and stimulate this 
grand movement than for a great state to 
give its sanction and bounty to arbor-cul- 
ture, impressing the young and the old with 
the value and the beauty of trees, alike for 
economical purposes and for shade and 
adornment. This example of Iowa is worthy 
of imitation. An arbor-day ought to be es- 
tablished in every state. Its influence would 
be beneficent in Connecticut as well as in 
the prairie states. The spectacle of the 
people of an entire state devoting annually 
a given day to such a common interest, 
would itself be an inspiration, developing 
state pride and public spirit, and promoting 
local fellowship and attachments. It is not 
the young alone who live only in the pres- 
ent and for the present. Few will sow where 
they cannot soon reap. A meagre crop soon 
in hand outweighs a golden harvest long and 
late in maturing. Youth should learn to 
forecast the future as the condition of wis- 
dom. Arbor-culture is a discipline in fore- 
sight ; it is always planting for the future, 
and sometimes for the distant future. 

‘* There is a genuine pleasure in the pa- 
rentage of trees, whether forest, fruit or orna- 
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mental—a pleasure growing with their 
growth. They bring rich filial returns. A 
noble tree is one of the grandest products of 
nature. It was the trees of his own planting 
at Sunnyside on the Hudson, together with 
the beauty of the surrounding landscape, 
that led Washington Irving to say: ‘After 
all my wanderings, I return to this spot with 
a heart-felt preference for it over all others 
in the world.’ It was the simple beauty he 
had created at Marshfield, the grassy lawns, 
the shaded approaches, the hundreds of trees 
of his planting, and especially the noble old 
elm in front of his mansion that bound Dan- 
1el Webster so strongly to that sequestered 
spot. The multitude of elms planted by 
James Hillhouse are beautiful monuments of 
his taste and foresight, as well as the central 
attraction of the far-famed City of Elms. 
‘©The charm of Abbotsford—the grand 
Mecca of Scotland—comes largely from its 
beautiful ivy and shrubbery, and the thou- 
sands of trees planted by the hand of its illus- 
trious proprietor. In his diary, Sir Walter 
Scott says, ‘My heart clings to the place 
I have created. There is scarce a tree in it 
that does not owe its beingto me. * * * 
Once well planted, a tree will grow when 
you are sleeping, and it is almost the only 
thing that needs no tending.’ With a little 


foresight, man may thus enlist nature in his 
constant service for long years to come. 

“‘ The following gem of Washington Ir- 
ving is commended to our teachers as worthy 
to be memorized by every child in the state. 
Such seed freely sown will yield a rich har- 
vest of personal culture as well as external 


adornment. ‘ As the leaves of trees absorb 
the noxious qualities of the air and breathe 
forth a purer atmosphere, so they seem to 
draw from us sordid and angry passions and 
breathe forth peace and philanthropy. There 
is a serene majesty in woodland scenery that 
enters into the soul and dilates and elevates 
it, and fills it with noble inclinations. There 
is something nobly simple and pure in such 
a taste for trees. It argues a sweet and gen- 
erous nature to have this strong friendship 
for the hardy and glorious sons of the forest. 
There is a grandeur of thought connected 
with this part of rural economy. It is the 
heroic line of husbandry. It is worthy of 
liberal and free-born and aspiring men. He 
who plants an oak looks forward to future 
ages and plants for posterity. Nothing can 
be less selfish than this. He cannot expect 
to sit in its shade, nor enjoy its shelter, but 
he exults in the idea that the acorn which he 
has buried in the earth shall grow up into a 
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lofty pile, and shall keep on flourishing and in- 
creasing, and benefiting mankind, long after 
he has ceased to tread his paternal fields.’ ”’ 


<> 
>_> 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL FORCES IN SOCIETY.* 





BY WILLIAM S. SCHOFIELD. 


Mr. President, Members of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, Ladies and Gentlemen ; 


The highest expression of creative thought in the 
material world is that of physical life. The active 
principle of this life is exhibited in the integration of 
vital organizations from the elements of nature, and 
is expressed in the myriad forms that constitute the 
immobile vegetable and the mobile animal kingdoms. 
In these kingdoms there is no external or higher 
organization growing out of collective relations. ‘The 
vegetable may have the natural association conse- 
quent upon climate and soil, and the animal may 
reach up to another elevation and herd with a leader, 
but here they stop. 

Man alone organizes social institutions and meta- 
physical systems and goes out of himself into an ex- 
tecnal, living, growing social life. The activities of 
this life are less substantial, perhaps, but they are 
not less definite and positive than the internal activi- 
ties of physical life. The vital principle of social 
life is exhibited in the collection and union of mind 
forces, and is expressed in those movements of 
humanity which give form and growth to civilization. 

Herbert Spencer expressed the scientific thought 
of the day, when he said—* Society is a growth and 
not a manufacture, a thing that makes itself and not 
a thing that can be artificially made.’ Its forces 
organize systems, and these are the means of 
growth to other systems, and these again to other 
and still higher systems, each in turn approaching 
nearer to a true philosophy and a perfect society. 
In this way systems are outgrown and remain as 
dead husks, worthless except as marking the historic 
sources from which later organizations came. This isa 
never-ending process, and therefore our systems can 
never be said to be absolute, nor our philosophies 
true. Whilst there are objective relations undiscov- 
ered by Science, its work is not finished; whilst 
there are classified phenomenal experiences not 
codrdinated by Metaphysics, new systems are re- 
quired; and whilst there are scattered and sluggish 
forces in society, a perfect civilization has not been 
attained. A perfect society must have completed 
growth, but before this can be, there must be com- 
pleted organization. 

In this paper it is proposed to show that all of the 
educational forces of the school are not organized ; 
that ¢he organization of the educational forces in so- 
ctety 1s not completed in the completed organization 
of the school system ; that, while this is so, our civili- 
zation with its many advanced institutions, has im- 
perfected growth; and that society holds forces, 
latent and wasting, which, if properly united and or- 
ganized, would -become potential and vital elements 
of national reform, growth and elevation. 

Says the giant thinker, Daniel Webster: ‘“ Knowl- 
edge does not comprise all which is comprised in the 
large term of Education.. The feelings are to be dis- 
ciplined ; the passions are to be restrained; true and 
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worthy motives are to be inspired; a profound re- 
ligious principle is to be instilled, and pure morality 
is to be cultivated under all circumstances. All this 
is comprised in education.” 

The public school system does not, and perhaps 
cannot comprise all of this, but it can and should be 
organized to encompass ¢he intellectual, the moral, 
and the physical education of the child, and not, as 
is now the case, be restricted in its systematic work 
to imparting knowledge. Too little attention is 
given to the cultivation of the heart and to the de- 
velopment of the body in the American school. As 
a system its work is limited to the intellect only. If 
the sensibilities—the emotional and moral nature— 
are educated, and the physical organization trained, 
it is not because such educational work is pre- 
scribed by any educational system, and such exer- 
cises therefore are incidental and ephemeral. 

The public school, as far as organized, has ac- 
complished a most important work, but because its 
organization does not comprehend all that properly 
and naturally belongs to it, its spirit is not wholly 
pure, nor its influence entirely good upon either the 
mind orthe body. It may be said that as the sun that 
lights the day is to the astronomer darkened with spots, 
so the publicschool system that illumines the mind is 
to the social economist marred by blemishes. We 
all know that it gives self-reliance to thought, inde- 
pendence to action, vigor to speech, strength to 
character, and that in teaching the equal rights of 
all, it trains to a respect of the rights of each; but 
will not the child who has the refinement in his 
nature and teaching that comes from generations of 
culture; whose language—unscarred by words of 
profanity, vice, deception and selfishness—is the 
winning speech of purity, innocence, truth and love; 
whose visions and aspirations of the future are pic- 
tured with noble efforts and grand achievements, 
will not the virtuous child lose something, though 
the vicious child may gain even more, when 
it crosses the threshold of the public school as now 
organized? Will the first bloom of its modesty not 
be blanched? Will the fresh purity of its thought 
not be soiled? Will the sweet fountain of its feeling 
not be defiled ? 

If the public school system is the foundation upon 
which the Temple of Liberty must stand, if it stands 
at all, the American economist, statesman, educator, 
and parent must see toit that practical ethics and 
true patriotism shall be systematically taught to the 
American youth. 

Our country’s schools are not our country’s hope, 
so long as they are intellectual only. Intelligence 
alone is not, and cannot be, the foundation of the 
Republic. Our fathers were wiser than this, for they 
designed it to be founded upon intelligence and 
virtue. For— 

‘Virtue alone outbuilds the Pyramids ; 
Her monuments shall last when Egypt’s fall.’’ 

Said William Penn in words of ever-living truth, 
“That which makes a good constitution must keep it, 
namely, men of wisdom and virtue, qualities which, 
because they descend not with worldly inheritance, 
must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education 
of youth.” And yet two hundred years are nearly 
gone, and we still are not working disciples, under 
our systems of education, of the teachings of this 
illustrious Friend. 

To be fully organized therefore the public school 
system must be reorganized to do mora! and physical 
as well as intellectual educational work. Until this 
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is done it cannot become possible for it to fill its full, 
though still limited, mission of educating the chil- 
dren of the nation. When it is cone, or perhaps 
still better to aid in doing this as an incidental con. 
sequence, and to supplement the general school sys. 
tem in the grand work of human education, we need 
to organize another and more comprehensive edu- 
cational system—a system of universal education 
that shall include the parent and child alike, and 
encompassing the summer and autumn of life shall 
develop rich mines of learning and bear golden 
fruitage of truth, Such a system would give lasting 
results to the enormous outlay of money and labor 
now expended upon school instruction. 

The interests of society require, now more 
than at any other period of our history, a 
system that will gather and organize the edu- 
ational forces outside of and beyond the school, 
This is demanded in the interest of our sacred in- 
stitutions, of our growing civilization, of morality, 
ef virtue, of public integrity and good government, 
and to supplement and carry on the initial educa- 
tional work of the public school. 

For the school system is for the child only; it has 
to do with the spring-time of life, it cultivates the 
soil of the intellect, it plants the seed of knowledge, 
and it starts to growth the thought germs, but educa- 
tion’s abundant harvest cannot be anticipated from 
initial work only. Systems should be inaugurated 
to continue organized work through life, with 
such modifications as circumstances shall make 
necessary in the interest of true progress and higher 
civilization. 

REQUISITES OF A SYSTEM. 

To thus organize the educational forces in society 
into a comprehensive system, it is necessary 

I. Zo specify, classify and unite all societies, as- 
sociations, coteries and other educational means by 
which the psychical and physical condition of a peo- 
ple may be improved, into general and special educa- 
tional associations in every community; and 

2. To co-ordinate these organized communities— 
the District or community associations—into County 
and State associations and a National system. 

The educational means or forces, one or more of 
which may be specified as operative in every com- 
munity, are: 

A library; a lyceum; a platform-lecture course; 
a reading-room, reading-circle, or literary coterie; 
an educational institute; a music-class, or singing- 
school; a farmers’, fruitgrowers’, planters’ or me- 
chanics’ club; a building or loan-association; a 
ladies’ domestic economy society; a Sabbath-school ; 
a croquet, base-ball, or boating club; and when 
physical energy o’ervaults with ambition, a gym- 
nastic or military company. 

In addition to these are the more or less irregular 
school pic-nics, exhibitions, &c., anniversary and 
celebration occasions, and that popular democratic 
institution—the people’s mass-meeting—for educa- 
tional, patriotic, politvcaland other purposes. These 
educational forces, properly organized, are capable 
of grand results for humanity; but they will never 
rise from partial impotence, by accumulative power, 
so long as they are disorganized. The mountain 
rills and the hillside streams would not grow in vol- 
ume and power if they ran forever in silver ribbons 
and tiny cascades, amid their native flower-banks and 
over flashing pebbles, without union and without 
direction. It is when they unite in one progressive 
course, and form rivulets and rivers, that they grow in 
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majestic volume, and sweep, an irresistable flood, 

into the wide ocean. The higher musical harmonies 

are made possible by the construction of the organ 

and the organization of the orchestra; and the high- 

est human harmonies can only become revealed by a 

comprehensive education and the organization of a 
rfect society. 

When bare spots exist in nature, where the soil is 
not quickened by the growth of plant-life, the land is 
not under perfect cultivation; and when individuals 
and families live in a society, of which they are pro- 
perly a part, without affecting or being affected by the 
movements of social life around them, the forces of 
society are but partially and imperfectly organized, 
and the people have not /a deaute societe of a per- 
fected civilization. 

Obstacles no less than those met by the school 
system in its early history, (they could not easily be 
greater,) will arise to hinder the establishment and 
operatiun of this universal educational system. These 
should, in a wise policy, be anticipated and as 
far asmay be, overcome. They will be exhibited, in 
violent opposition to the practical establishment of 
the system, by those who see progress only by look- 
ing toward the past; in the want of suitable accom- 
modations; in the absence of wise and continued 
support; in the natural inclination-to apathy and to 
lose interest; in the difficulty in finding time and 
conveyance; in the physical exhaustion after the day’s 
duties; in the expense of providing accommodations 
and libraries; in the local jealousies and personal 
animosities; and in the low grade of average intelli- 
gence. And yet it is not impossible to meet and 


largely to remove these discouraging obstructions. 
The system to do this in the largest degree, and 


which will, by going down and out tothe masses and 
incorporating itself as a part of the common civiliza- 
tion, become most efficient in promoting national 
virtue and intelligence, in refining the comforts of 
life, and in increasing the production and skill of 
labor, must— 

First, Classify and unite all kinds of community 
or district interests into associations for culture, im- 
provement and profit. 

Secondly, Organize the districts into county and 
State systems. 

First— The system’ should specify, classify and 
unite every healthful educational interest in society. 

To this end the whole district, which as the unit 
of the system might comprise one or more school 
districts as best suits the tastes, customs and conve- 
niences of the people of a neighborhood, should be 
united into a General District Association for in- 
struction and entertainment—a kind of committee of 
the whole of the District, for mutual benefit, im- 
provement and amusement. 

The members of the General District Association, 
to promote special interests, should organize Branch 
Associations within the general association, as fol- 
lows:—II. Educational Associations: 7.4 Lyceum ; 
2. An Educational Institute. U1. Industrial As- 
sociations: 7. A Ladies’ Domestic Economy so- 
ciety; 2. A Farmers’, Fruit Growers’,and Planters’ 
club; 3. A Mechanics and Artisans’ club; IV. A 
Bible class and Sunday school; WV. Miscellaneous 
Singing Schools, Loan Associations, &c. 

A PROPER PLACE must be provided to hold the 
meetings of these associations and to kecp a library, 
museum and cabinet. 

The most suitable school-house may be secured 
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until a hall can be procured, a room rented, or a new 
school-house built with an assembly room large 
enough to hold the people of the “ District,’”’ and to 
accommodate the district library, museum and read- 
ing-room. 

For summer gatherings a grove might be selected 
(in which might also be placed the Hall) and made 
into a park, with roadways, water, a pavilion, play- 
grounds, &c,, complete. It should be held in fee or 
on long lease, and dedicated to the commog use of 
the district for all time. 

Such a neighbor’s exchange would make a ten-fold 
return to any community in the general diffusion of 
literary and industrial knowledge, in the interchange 
of thought, and in the promotion of good will, gener- 
ous motives, and kind, neighborly feelings. 


THE GENERAL DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS. 


I. The GENERAL DiIstTRICT ASSOCIATION, as the lit- 
erary and popular association, should have for its ob- 
ject the general improvement of the society of the 
District. That it might accomplish this, its exercises 
should be varied and have a wide educational, liter- 
ary, scientific, practical and humorous range. They 
might comprise studies and readings in biography, 
history, polite literature and science; criticisms and 
reviews of authors, and books, and lectures by mem- 
bers and others; popular discussions of living issues 
not political or sectarian; orations and essays; reci- 
tations by children and adults; the consideration of 
all questions of common interest, relating to the poor, 
the unfortunate, the criminals, the schools, and the 
homes of the district; important practical questions, 
which might have developed a general importance in 
the Branch Associations, and instrumental and vocal 
music, 

Besides the regular officers it might be well to 
have a librarian and an executive committee whose 
terms of service shall be one year. The former in 
addition to the duties of librarian could be custodian 
of all local and family records, historical MSS., &c., 
presented to the association ; could correspond with 
historical and scientific societies; could catalogue 
all historical MSS. and relics, with names and dates, 
and could note in a historical note-book, kept for 
that pur, ose, any change in the community, or inci- 
dent of noteworthy character, which might interest 
prosterity or benefit the future historian. 

The preservation by any people of their history, 
their records and their relics, is evidence of enlight- 
enment. We have not given the attention that the 
deeds warrant, in America, to perpetuating by records 
and monuments what has been great and good 
among our people. 

Our historical societies have been limited; until 
the last decade, our monumental offerings have been 
few and scattered, and because we had not time to 
create, nor wealth to foster them, we have suffered 
from the absence of those silent and powerful instruc. 
tors, in master works of painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, which in the civilizations of the old world 
have pictured and perpetuated the noblest heroism, 
the extremest sacrifice and the purest devotion in 
memorial piles, in suffering canvas, and in holy 
cathedral temples. 

Now, however, an eventful epoch stands in 
granite columns, almost as lasting as its history, all 
over this wide continent, and historians are becom- 
ing as numerous as the arrows in Minerva’s quiver. 

These are among the evidences which point to an 
enlightened people. They are the unmistakable 
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works of a civilized race. They are lasting mani- 
festations of human brotherhood and love, of self- 
esteem and national pride, of lofty patriotism, honor- 
ing memory and religious devotion. We record 
and preserve the records of worthy deeds and erect 
these monuments to hold in veneration the heroic and 
the noble past. We cherish the sacrifices that have 
been made and the good that hasbeen done by our 
brothers and fathers; and because we love truth, 
because we value the right, because we delightin the 
beautifuf, and because we revere the holy, we would 
make a record of these things, that our children and 
our children’s children may not forget that which 
was brave and noble and true in the achievements 
of their ancestors, and that in remembering them 
they may be profited. 

It has been facetiously said that the coming man 
in Boston must trace his family lineage back to some 
one of the Saxon kings; his ancestors must have 
crossed the ocean in the Mayflower, and have landed 
on Plymouth rock; his fathers must have fought at 
Lexington or Cuncord; he must himself be a gradu. 
ate of Harvard, a lover of the true, the beautifal and 
the good, and he must be a shining light on Beacon 
Hill. Such a man is more than an American gentle- 
man—he is a Bostonian, with a passport to that city’s 
social Parnassus. His record is his greatest inheri- 
tance. 

If we cannot all trace our lineage to Saxon Kings 
orto Lexington and Concord militia, we may trace it 
back to Norman Princes, to French Huguenots and 
to the treaty colony of Penn, who made “ the only 
contract that was never signed and never broken.” 
We think we could trace our ancestors back beyond 
these times, and we have little doubt but that they 
go farther. 

But seriously, the historical feature of the general 
association ought to become of general interest and 
real importance, for by it we learn to honor the good 
of others, and to improve ourselves. ‘ Honor thy 
father and thy mother” is a sacred injunction, which, 
if followed, will make the child an honored parent. 
The man who is truly proud of his family and ances- 
tors, will most likely prove to be an example to his 
own children; andthe people who are truly jealous 
of a glorious past, are not likely to dim its lustre in 
their generation. 

The Executive Committee might have charge of 
the monthly exercises, and of the management and 
increase of the library and cabinet. That they 
might be more efficient, each member should be as- 
signed to a special subject, as, One each to History, 
Biography, Literature, Fiction, and Miscellany— 
whose business would be to collect materials out of 
which the committee as a body, could select a pro- 
gramme of exercises for the following meeting. 

Divines, lawyers, doctors, editors, scholars in the 
true sense, and teachers should give their individ- 
ual and united support to the General District Asso- 
ciation, and encourage and assist all, young and old, 
parents and children, alike to take part and make it a 
living success, 


THE BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS, 


II. The Educational Branch Associations: 1. The 
Lyceum. 2. The Institute. 

1. The Lyceum Branch Association might be de- 
voted to the disciplinary work of the district, training 
to logical thought and elegant expression, and to a 
mastery of the rules regulating the business of public 
assemblies. 
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Meetings could be held once, twice or three times 
a month; but all of the Branch Associations should 
suspend and give their attention to the monthly 
meeting of the General District Association. 

2. The Educational Institute Branch Associa- 
tion would be essentially for the education of the 
teachers and the community; for the work here 
laid out will be of interest and value to all seeking 
knowledge. Its officers and executive committee 
should be elected for one year. Less would 
be accomplished if the change of duties should 
be more frequent. The Institute should meet 
twice a month in the hall of the General Dis- 
trict Association. I will raise the question whether it 
is widely profitable to make educational institutes as 
common schools, and to confine the teachers to the 
texts which they are daily affecting to teach to their 
own classes? This seems more properly to be the 
work of the common school, the Normal school, the 
Normal Institute and the teacher’s private study. 

The Educational Institute might have a broader 
scope in bringing the teachers to new and fresh 
knowledge, and in leading them across fields of 
thought which they have not before explored. To 
me there appears in different educational epochs to 
be different educational currents, which carry the 
arterial blood required by the mental constitution 
to give it the sound growth, the strong judgment, the 
cons‘ructive energy, the indomitable courage, the 
grand aspirations and the high resolves which lead 
to great deeds and crown effort with success, 
These are the streams of knowledge which give 
physical and psychical life, and they should be 
sought. 

To indicate the kind of work I would have done 
at the Educational Institutes, even though in the 
beginning the Institute Leaders should be competent 
only to read to the classes the books oe upon 
their departments, I suggest that the Executive Com- 
mittee be composed of Leaders for the term, upon the 
following subjects : 

A. One on Biography and History. 

B. One on Polite Literature and Letter- Writing. 

C. One on Practical Ethics and Political Economy. 

D. One on Philology and Sociology. 

E. One on Physical Science and Natural History. 

F, One on Calisthenics and Gymnastics. 

G. One on Drawing, Singing, &c. 

The last two are given because they are as yet new 
studies to the common schools. 

Each exercise might occupy the Institute from 
half an hour to an hour, according to circumstances, 
It might be well to devote one exercise period to a 
Faculty-meeting, when it should be the duty of each 
teacher, for mutual advantage, to bring up for con- 
sideration any questions which have given trouble 
on school policy or government, difficulties met in 
any of the branches taught, or any other important 
matter of school economy and instruction. 

Interesting and valuable lectures might occasion- 
ally be given upon any department of the institute 
work before the General District Association, by 
competent persons. 

Suitable books for each department pursued should 
be found in the library of each district. Inno other 
way can the studies become practicable and beneficial 
to the teachers and to the community. As soon have 
schools without text-books as to pursue these grand _ 
studies without their literature. 

Departments giving systematic instruction in gym- 
nastics are not yet organized in the Normal-Schools, 
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hence teachers must depend upon self-training if 
they would, as they should, and will -in time, intro- 
duce systematic physical training into the schools of 
this country. 

The Germans have long recognized the necessity of 
this, and they have given the world in the late war a 
public exhibition of its advantage. England has be- 
come greatly interested in the subject, and with the 
natural fondness of her people for physical training will 
make rapid progress. In the month of August, ’74, 
a competitive test of the gymnastic clubs from every 
town of Belgium, was witnessed by the speaker and 
some friends in the city of Antwerp. Here were 
assembled from three to five hundred gymnasts, with 
grounds boarded around, apparatus, judges’ stand 
and music suitable for their exercises, which were 
given by clubs in turn. You will appreciate the 
interest felt in these modern Olympics, when I state 
that they were honored and encouraged by the pres- 
ence of the King and the Royal family, and that the 
people gathered by thousands to witness and applaud 
their lithe and graceful performances, and their 
splendid exhibitions of strength. 

The Canton schools of Zurich, which have a very 
high reputation everywhere among educators, have 
a special master whose whole time is given to physical 
education. A most interesting afternoon was spent 
in the observation of his methods of exercise drill, 
in classes of forty or fifty, upon the gymnasium 
campus. Our own German Turner Societies are 
doing much to physically develop a class, but we 
need to have all, our whole people, regularly and 
systematically trained in childhood and youth. A 
West Point carriage and physique are not made by 
irregular service at the bat and ball, but by rigid daily 
gymnastic drills, and military evolutions. 

III. The Industrial Branch Associations, 1. The 
Ladies’ Domestic Economy Society. 2. The Far- 
mers’, Fruit-Growers’ or Planters’ Clubs. 3. The 
Mechanics’ and Artisans’ Clubs. 

1. The Ladies’ Domestic Economy Society has for 
its object home economy and home comfort, and 
therefore home happiness. It comprehends the realm 
in which woman is properly queen, It is the centre 
and source from which flow the perpetual joy and 
thanksgiving of life, or is the quenched fountain, dried 
and sterile, with hot sands which the sunlight of life 
seems only to parch the more. 

Comfort and happiness are not wholly interchange- 
able, but they are closely allied. If a good dinner 
conduces to good nature, may a poor one not have 
the opposite effect ? 

The association which will benefit, improve and 
refine domestic life, must be of first importance to 
society. As a matter of interest to the ladies it 
claims encouragement from the gentlemen. I shall 
not hesitate to openly avow myself in favor of it. 
This association should be encouraged by all of 
us, for a good dinner and a well-kept home bring 
kindness to the heart, smiles to the face, and endless 
thanksgiving to the household. 

As the organization of this society belongs to the 
ladies, I venture by their grace, to suggest only, that 
the Executive Committee be large enough to allow 
one member to be assigned to each one of the many 
departments of household duties, as follows: 

A. One on the reading and true culture of women. 

B. One on the general treatment and government of 
children. 

C. One on household and furnishing goods, clothing, 
&c., the care, preservation, repair, &c. 
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D. Oneon household management: the organization 
of household labor, and the economic arrange- 
ment and division of time and distribution of 
duties, 

E. One on the preparation of meats, vegetables and 
salads. 

F. One on the preparation of bread, cakes, pastry 
and dessert. 

G. One on the preparation and kinds of coffee, tea, 
chocolate, &c. 

H. One onthe preparation of fruit: stewing, canning, 
preserving, pickling, &c. 

I. One on utensils, and cooking, washing, and 
sewing machines, and soaps. 

J. One on scissors and needles: cutting, fitting, sew- 
ing, knitting, &c. 

K. One on flowers and their management, gardens, 
grounds, &c. 

The members of the committees might be assigned 
to the departments in which they would be most 
skilful and proficient. They should endeavor to 
bring something new and useful from each depart- 
ment before each meeting of the society. This might 
be done by presenting articles from books, and papers 
on the several departments; by original papers or 
lectures; and, if the society were so fortunate as to 
possess a cooking stove and utensils, cutting and sew- 
ing utensils, &c., &c,, by practical illustration. Many 
ladies would no doubt feel a hesitancy in entering into 
public discussions of what they already thoroughly un- 
derstand; but an earnest desire to co-operate, to help 
and to be helped, would soon make the task easy, in- 
teresting and profitable, and thus transform a common 
duty into a common pleasure. 

If Mrs. A. bakes the best bread in the district, she 
could be invited to instruct the district by a paper on 
her mode, or by taking the flour, &c., and doing it. 

If Mrs. B. is a model housekeeper, she might be 
asked to explain her system, for she works by system. 

This could not be done perhaps in one lecture or 
one lesson. It would be better done in detail in all 
cases. A course should be given on each subject. 
Education here is a growth as elsewhere. 

And when it is known that the lovely Miss E., by 
her skill or sweetness, makes the finest cake and puts 
up the best preserves, she should be persuaded to re- 
veal the mystery of her art. The knowledge and 
skill of the best informed housekeepers thus become 
the knowledge and skill of the whole district. 

Managed in this way, the association could be made 
a strong educational force in society, making plain 
and humble homes bright, clean, attractive and health- 
ful, and the inmates happy. 

The improvement of domestic life by the diffusion 
of general intelligence, skill and refinement among 
those having charge of domestic affairs in the dis- 
trict, is the improvement of the state and the lifting 
of the nation higher in the growth of civilization. 

Said Louis Kossuth, when pleading for his coun- 
try and humanity, in a speech in the city of laboring- 
men’s homes—Philadelphia: ‘The increase of the: 
home comforts of a people is evidence of advancing 
civilization. Neat, clean and dry houses, made com- 
fortable and convenient by fire, gas, hot and cold 
water, a cooking range or stove, a bath, a chamber 
and a parlor, a few books and pictures, and good, 
wholesome: food, throw around life that which puri- 
fies, ennobles and civilizes man.” They assist virtue 
and morality to thrive, and they make freedom possi- 
ble. They lift up the people; for such homes wel- 
come the fresh air. of.the morning and the bright light 





of the rising sun. They throw off the servility of the 
slave and leave the man. They are not places for 
stalking vice, hideous crime, and dark, murderous sin. 

4. The Farmers’, Fruit-Growers, or Planters’ 
Branch Association would have for its object, im- 
"ae in the management and cultivation of 

and; the introduction and trial of new varieties of 
cereals, grasses and fruits; the testing of fertilizers; 
the best modes and best seasons to sow and to plant ; 
the improvement and care of stock and poultry; dairy 
management; to study the best markets and best sea- 
sons in which to sell produce, stock, &c ; the econ- 
omy and skill of labor, and the relative advantages 
of implements, &c. 

It should have a corresponding secretary in addi- 
tion to the regular officers, to communicate with the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, and with 
other clubs and societies. The number of the Execu- 
tive Committee, might depend upon the number of 
interests represented in the special community, to be 
distributed as follows: . 

A. One on Ground and Grain: Fencing, hedging, 
draining, fertilizing, &c.—kind and character of 
seed, &c. 

8. One on Fruits, Vegetables and Berries: Varie- 
ties, character, acclimation, times and manner of 
planting, &c. 

C. One on Stock and Poultry: Kinds and treat- 
ment. 

D. One on Dairy-management and milk cows. 

£. One on Farming Implements and Machines. 

¥. One on Markets: Prices of produce, and of 
fertilizers and merchandise. 

G. One on Cotton, Tobacco, or Sugar Cane and 
Culture, &c., (when a. 

#f. One on Wool-growing, Kind and Treatment of 
Sheep, &c. 

Each member shall make his special department 
his particular study, and first, bring all new matters 
of value, with suggestions, before the committee 
that they may be considered in the preparation of 
subjects for the next meeting of the Association. 

Papers should be sought from those having the 
most skill and the best success. 

If Mr. S. has cultivated the best field of corn, he 
should be selected to enlighten the community upon 
the kind of seed used, the mode of planting, and the 
treatment and cultivation of the soil. 

Should Mr. B. make a specialty of fruit-growing, 
invite him to prepare a paper on the selection of 
trees, and the managemetit of orchards. And in 
the same way every topic in which the members of the 
Association are interested, should be taken up and 
treated. By these agencies the valuable knowledge of 
few becomes the common knowledge of all. Pro- 
duction is increased, quality and kinds are im- 
proved, skill is acquired, and the community is en- 
riched. The assistance of teachers and others might be 
beneficial to the Association if obtainable, and excite 
more general interest in its labors, And generally 
it might prove advantageous for the members of the 
different associations to render reciprocal assistance. 

5. Zhe Mechanics and Artisans’ Branch Associa- 
tion, These associations should assist the ladies to 
give comfort and attractiveness to homes; study 
modern styles of architecture; endeavor to improve 
the plans, reduce the cost, and economize the space 
of buildings; improve and cheapen implements and 
vehicles of all kinds; give attention to the strength 
and durability of materials, and to proportion, har- 
mony and ornamentation in building. A corres- 
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ponding secretary should be chosen to communicate 
with other associations, architects, builders and the 
government architect. The work of the executive 
could be divided as follows: 

A. One on country houses, cottages and farm 
buildings. 

&. One on town houses, stores and churches. 

C. One on landscape ornamentation. 

D. One on lighting, heating and ventilating. 

£. One on building materials and estimates. 

#. One on wagons, carriages, carts, &c. 

G. One on horse-shoes, shoeing, &c. 

This committee and association would find it 
desirable to follow the plan indicated for the other 
associations. Their work is important, and when 
devising and constructing the best and most comfor- 
table and economical homes for the poor, it becomes a 
strong civilizing element in society, With such 
homes laboring men grow in influence, in means and 
in intelligence. But when they are in hovels. bur. 
rowed half under ground for generations, without 
schools, without hope and poorly fed, as we find them 
in some parts of southern Ireland, having all they 
earn above a mean subsistence, appropriated by the 
proprietary lord for a London establishment, it is not 
surprising that we find the natural birth-place of 
Fenian violence. Narrow alleys, and almost sub- 
terranean homes and passage . ways, vomit the 
emeute upon Paris; the old tenements upon the Dela. 
ware in Philadelphia, now replaced by commission 
houses and provision stores, were once the crowded 
homes of crime and sin; those of New York area 
present marsh of wickedness, whose atmosphere is a 
malaria of vice. Is it possible with our limited 
means of estimating social forces, to ascertain the ratio 
of good influence which a comfortable home exerts as 
compared with the alley-hole of the poor and outcast 
of great cities, upon the lowly of our race? It is certain 
that the great European cities, as will be seen by their 
statistics, have done more to banish crime by opening 
wide streets aad building comfortable homes than by 
all other social economic systems. Every teacher 
present knows the good effect of a new, well-fur- 
nished, handsome school house, upon the work and 
order of the school. I will venture the statement 
that the Mechanic and Artisan are more potential 
civilizing forces thanthe policeman and the detective, 
perhaps than the law and the law-giver. 

IV. A Bible Class and Sunday School Branch As- 
sociation. 1.Intant. 2. Adult, 

The room of the General District Association, 
and the use of the library should be given to this 
association when a district is constituted in such a 
way that it becomes desirable to have a general non- 
sectarian Sunday school for religious and moral 
education. 

V. Miscellany. If the General District Associ- 
ation should consider it beneficial, singing schools, 
loan associations, school examinations and exhibi- 
tions, &c., might be held in the District Rooms 
under its direction. 

Outside of the Branches and regular work, but 
properly under the management of the General Dis- 
trict Association, are the irregular assemblies and 
mass meetings, &c., already referred to, and which 
should meet in the district park during the summer. 


THE DISTRICT LIBRARY. 


The District Library should contain books treating 
upen the work of the General District Association 
and Branches, These books should cover the courses 
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which the community might take with advantage, 
upon History, Biography, Letter-Writing, the best 
standard Polite Literature, prose and poetry, the best 
works of the best authors (only) of Fiction, Philology, 
Sociology, Moral Science, Practical Ethics, Political 
Economy, Physical Science, Natural History, Edu- 
cation, Gymnastics, Home Amusements, Home Gov- 
ernment and Management, Cooking, Cutting, Fitting 
and Sewing, Flowers, Farming, Stock-raising, Fruit- 
growing, Architecture, &c. 

This library should contain from one to five hun- 
dred volumes, such as the several associations must 
have to properly prepare their exercises. Let tt bea 
thorough working library, embracing the best works 
that can be had on the subjects actually pursued by the 
associations, and not filled with such lumber and 
trash as make the live stock of the present popular 
library. 

The light reading should be limited to a few of the 
best standard authors, or perhaps still better, 40 their 
best works only. Works of Travel and Biography if 
well selected would be interesting to all. 

One or more literary periodicals and daily papers 
would be an attractive feature, and a People’s Asso- 
ciation Fournal would be an indispensable auxiliary. 

In connection with the District Library, there 
should be a Historical Society, to assist the librarian 
to collect, to record and to preserve worthy materials ; 
also a Museum of relics, historical and natural; and 
a Cabinet of minerals, metals, cereals, fabrics and 
other objects of present or future interest. Accessions 
should be sought of quaint volumes, coins, medals and 
antiquarian varieties—some curiosity of the gen 
libre, or antique reliqgue that will enrich the collec- 
tion and serve to illustrate some interesting fact in 
history, literature, art or nature 

This completes the circle of the educational work 
of a community, appears to be practically exhaustive 
in specifying, and comprehensive in classifying all 
interests of the District and therefore fills the FIRST 
stated requisite of a system. 

SECOND— Zhe system must be comprehensive 
in organization, The first fully organizes the 
District, but district organizations need to 
be united into General County Associations, and 
the county organizations, again codrdinated into 
General State Systems, with State Central Associa- 
tions, over which the State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction should preside ex-officio. As 
the educational heads of both this system and the 
school system, they might report both social and edu- 
cational statistics to the Commissioner of Education 
of the National Bureau. 

When thus codrdinated, the system has organic 
life, the articulation (?) is completed from the head 
to the member and vice versa. When these 
. systems are made general, it will become possi- 
ble to gather such definite and reliable statistics as 
will enable the States and the Nation to deal intelli- 
gently with the multiplying scientific social problems 
of our growing country and civilization. 

A writer on education in the Atlantic Monthly, 
says truly, ‘“ Thanks to the labors of the Bureau; it 
is now possible to deal with our educational pro- 
blems from a national standpoint.” It is calculated 
to startle one when it is remembered that but yester- 
day this important ally to education did not exist, 
and it is only a little less surprising that the govern- 
ment is without the statistics, or the effective means 
of collecting the statistics, necessary to work out our 
great social, political, moral and industrial problems. 
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For all great economic problems must be solved by 
arithmetic. Hence, if we fail to get the right num- 
bers and conditions, we fail to get the correct solu- 
tion of the most important problems of society—pro- 
blems vitally aftecting our government, our people, 
and our civilization. 

If we would not see “ the government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, and by the people, perish from the 
earth,” and if we would not get an unsatisfactory solu- 
tion to the great problem which involves the stability 
of the sacred institutions of freemen, and of their de- 
sirability for a race during its life, some system as 
comprehensive as the one here presented should be 
organized, to meet the new demands of the new cen- 
tury, and the new era of national life. If such a sys- 
tem is carefully guarded and fostered, it will power- 
fully influence to a better civilization, a purer gov- 
ernment, and a more beautiful society. 


THE GENERAL COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 


The General County Associations should receive 
their active membership from the officers and a dele- 
gate from each of the General District Associations 
and Branches. 

The Executive Committee to prepare business 
might be large enough to place ¢hree on sub-com- 
mittees, thus: 

A. Three on County work and organization. 

B. Three on District work and organization. 

C. Three on History and Biography. 

D. Three on Literature and Fiction. 

£. Three on Ladies’ Domestic Economy. 

¥F. Three on Farming, Fruit-growing, &c. 

G. Three on Mechanics and Architecture. 

#7. Three on Library, Ways and Means, &c. 


The General County Association could collect a 
library of the more expensive reference books, ency- 
clopzedias, &c., for the general use of the districts ; 
but the books should not be taken away from the 
library. 

THE STATE CENTRAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The State Central Associations should receive their 
active membership from the officers of the General 
County Associations, and the chairman of the County 
Executive Committees and sub-committees. Its or- 
ganization should comprise a President (Supt. of Pub. 
Inst. ex-officio), Vice President, Secretary, Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Treasurer, Librarian, and Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Executive Committee, to prepare business, 
might be large enough to give mine to each sub- 
committee, to be divided into ¢kvee groups of three 
each, as follows: 


NINE ON THREE ON EACH. 
ee —_ { 1. State Associations, 





ORGANIZATION. < 2. County Associations, 
3. District Associations. 


1. Political. 
. HuMAN Economy. { 2. Moral. 
3. Social. 


( 1. Household Manage- 


ment, 


3. Improvement and Re- 


Domestic Economy. { 2. Preparation of Food. 
Jinement of Homes. 


1. Legislation, & c. 
GOVERNMENT. < 2. Civil Service, &c. 
3. Cities, &c. 
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1. Biography. 
£. LETTERS. { 2. History. 
3. Polite Literature. 


1. Moral. 
¥., EDUCATION. ; 2. Jntellectual. 
3. Physical. 
1. Language—Philology. 


G. scuce.{ 2. Natural History. 
3. Physical Science. 


2. Stock & Poul- 
try. 

3. Architecture & 
Mechanics. 


[ 1. Farming. 


#7. AGRICULTURE & MECHANICS. | 


The object of the State Central Association should 
be to encourage, regulate and assist the General 
County, General District and Branch Associations ; to 
become informed upon the new books relating to their 
respective departments, and to ascertain their rela- 
tive value; to select, arrange, prepare and publish 
work in the Journal with reference to the wants of 
the counties and districts, and not only to study all 
questions belonging to the State Central Association 
but to make original researches in all departments of 
history, philosophy, science, politics, religion, educa- 
tiom and industry. In this way it might become 
possible within the limits of the new century, 
to establish a State Central Library, a Histo- 
rical Society and a University Association with 
Fellows living in every county of the Common- 
wealth, whose rich learning, cultured thought, ripe 
scholarship and pure characters would be a State 
glory and a National pride, and whose influence 
upon civilization would not be inferior to that of the 
members of the British Associations or French 
Academy. 

One thing more is essential to make the system 
efficient, and to enable all districts to make their as- 
sociations practically succcssful, it is a 
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ably and practically edited, and devoted wholly to 
the system, and to the work of the State, County and 
District Associations, and Branches. 

A chapter or department could be set apart in this 
Journal for each of these associations, to which 
might be contributed outlines of monthly work an- 
ticipating the meetings, with the names of the best 
books from which they should be worked up; ex- 
tracts from the best literature upon the subjects pur- 
sued by the Branches; the reviews of books made 
by the members of the State Executive Committee 
and others; and original dissertations, discussions, 
essays, &e, 

The editorial staff might comprise the President, 
and a member of each sub-committee, of the State 
Central Association. 

This seems to complete the comprehensive organiza- 
tion of the educational work of the States and Nation 
into a system, and therefore fills the SECOND stated 
requisite, and perfects the system offered, 

By the first requisite the educational forces in 
society are classified and united, and thus made Jofen- 
tial; by the second requisite they are organized 
into a system and thus made vita/. Being thus made 
both potential and vital, they are competent to give 
a remarkable and healthful new growth to national 
civilization. 
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PROPER LEGISLATION, 


Laws should be enacted to give the state systems 
legal status, to protect the interests and to secure the 
work of the associations, aud to insure to the states 
and nation the collection of proper social statistics, 
These laws might provide that associations could 
buy, hold and sell real property; purchase, manage 
and hold in perpetual trust the libraries, museums, 
cabinets, historical and family MSS., papers, &c, 
whatsoever, which would be collected from time to 
time, or be deposited with the associations ; that 
this property could not be destroyed or disposed of, 
but should be transmitted from one generation to 
another, and thus become the nucleus which posterity 
might enlarge to important acquisitions in books, 
scientific and historical collections, and papers on 
the early settlements, and subsequent history of the 
districts; that district school boards may provide 
furnished rooms suitable for the meetings of the asso- 
ciations, and proper cases for libraries of not less 
than five hundred volumes, for a museum of histori- 
cal relics, places for the safe-keeeping of the historical 
note-book, MSS., &c., for cabinets of the minerals 
and products of the soil and mine in the several dis- 
tricts, and that they may yearly appropriate moder- 
ate sums from the local school fund, for the increase of 
the library, &c.; that fines imposed by local and county 
courts Should go to the libraries where they might 
be imposed; that the state appropriate annually an 
educational fund, to be divided among the associa- 
tions; and that the state further furnish to them all 
educational, historical and constitutional works pub. 
lished by it, and with a copy of its own constitution 
and that of the United States; and providing fur- 
ther that in return for these benefits and privileges, 
each Branch, District, County and State Association 
should furnish information, reports, and statistics, 
concerning their work, condition, membership, libra- 
ries, cabinets, &c,, at such times and insuch blank- 
forms as might be required by the Superintendents of 
Public Instruction and the National Commissioner 
of Education. ; 

If the statement made by General Eaton, that 
commerce, industry, legislation and administration 
would go back to barbarism if the care of the young 
were neglected for a single generation, be accepted 
as measuring the influence of the school system upon 
civilization, have we not a right to expect that with 
a universal educational system, well established, they 
would goforward toa most dazzling civilization ? Our 
common—our whole people would have more inno- 
cent play and rest, and more refined joy and pleasure 
mixed with the strain and struggle of toiling life. 
They would have greater skill in labor and more 
profit from it, and thus would be enabled to acquire 
and to enjoy increased comforts and culture, 


A NECESSITY FOR ORGANIZATION, 

The rich entail in institutions and resources 
which the old century is about to leave the new, 
makes some such organization of the educational 
forces in society a political, a practical, an educa- 
tional and a social necessity, such as could not have 
existed heretofore. 

A political necessity exists, Greater security is need- 
ed for the rights of the American citizen which re- 
late to property and taxation, to representation and 
the ballot, and to the public integrity and virtue. 
have not the time to elaborate this thought, indeed 
it is unnecessary to do so. You all know that with 
excessive taxation, debt has been piled up mountain 
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high upon the cities of the North and the cities and 
States of the South, that large National appropria- 
tions and gigantic enterprises have been used as a 
means of diverting enormous sums to private luxury, 
and to public corruption, and that the execution 
laws in cities are so mal administered as to take 
from the unfortunate, without right and beyond the 
law, sums that aggregate thousands upon thousands 
of dollars. If we would not have “State-war- 
claims,” ‘ Credit-Mobilier,” ‘ Tammany-Ring, ” 
« Canal-Contracts,”? ‘‘ Reservoir-Jobs,” ‘Indian 
Contracts,” &c., as house-hold words that cause honor 
to blush, honesty to doubt, and the patriot to trem- 
ble, some sure and swift means of organization and 
codperation must be found by the people to diffuse 
political knowledge, to foster and cultivate virtue 
and patriotism, and to train statesmen for the con- 
flict with corrupt professional politicians, menacing 
capital, giant corporations and spreading monopol- 
ies. The people cannot hope to cope in the future 
with these growing and dangerous powers unless 
they organize and develop these forces which make 
them powerful. ‘ When bad men combine, the good 
must associate; else they will fall, one by one, an 
unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle,” is no 
less true now than when Burke first uttered it.* 

The representative system is a compromise, and 
when fair and just is only partial; but that partial 
representation of the sovereign citizen must be in- 
violably secured. The salvation of our institutions 
demands this. 

That government is not permanently safe whose 
legislators and administrators buy nominations in 
pools, secure their election by frauds of registration, 
voting and counting, and then enrich themselves for 
life, by laws of their own creation. 

The school systems will save us from the terrorism 
which Goethe saw in active ignorance, but the edu- 
cational and moral work of the universal educational 
system is demanded to erable the people to deliver the 
nation from the more insinuating, dishonest and disas- 
trous practices which have at times stolen or sold the 
representation from a constituency. Let him who 
dares to tamper with the ballot-bax or the election 
returns be “shot on the spot.’’? His treason is worse 
than that of the armed traitor, and more dangerous 
than Caesar’s ambition. 

Jarves, in his grand work, “Art Thoughts,” has said 
“Tdeas and emotions once received into the soul are 
a constant part of it forever,’ If this is true, a desire 
for political safety would suggest to the thinking 
man, that the tendency of the times toward cor- 
ruption, should be rooted. out or repressed by sys- 
tematic moral teaching, for public integrity and 
private morals must suffer whilst these causes exist. 
We want more of the morality infused into American 
life which comes from wholesome advice, strong 
gospel, bright and shining example, kind and con- 
stant sympathy and intercourse, joyful heart and 
laughing face—such as God flashes with his sunshine 
into the heart and over the face of nature, and such 
as out of His bountiful love, He would give to the 
heart and bring to the face of man. The General 
District Associations would, in a degree, do this in 
cultivating the better man, and in creating strong 
tastes for social sunlight and common enjoyments. 
They will also bring better men to primary and 
nominating meetings, and secure men with principles 
founded upon honest conviction, to fill positions of 
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trust. They will arouse popular interest and general 
intelligence in public matters, and in bringing men 
together, will enable them to become better known 
to each other, and to choose the worthy. We should 
have more men of sterling principles and unflinching 
integrity, if we would have honest administration of 
public affairs, and save the spirit of Democratic In- 
stitutions from the force of Carlyle’s contemptuous 
fling, that the present practical problem of govern- 
ment is: ‘Given, a world of knaves, to educe an 
honesty from their united action.” 

A practical necessity exists. We need to put more 
thought, more literature, more research, more ex- 
periment and generalization, more of our own reflec- 
tion, and more of the reflection of other persons and 
other communities, into our homes and house- 
keeping, into our farming and our building, into our 
stock and our poultry, in a word, into all our town 
and rural industries and arts. We need more; we 
need to know how to do this, Thousands of farms 
and hundreds of thousands of acres of land are giving 
only partial return for the labor and money ex- 
pended in their cultivation, because the farmer or 
planter fails to improve his seed and modes of culti- 
vation. He fails because he does not know what to 
do, nor where to become instructed. We propose 
to have him go to school among and with his own 
people, and to have the assistance of others accus- 
tomed to the practical use of books, and to extracting 
substantial profit from them. 

At present more rapid progress is made in inven- 
tion than in husbandry. Soil is allowed to wear 
out in many sections of the country. Farming is 
becoming unprofitable in New England, and the ru- 
ral population is decreasing; tobacco and cotton 
plantations lie “ fallow old fields’”’ in Maryland and 
Virginia and the South; parts of New York that 
produced 35 bushels of wheat to the acre one hun- 
dred years ago, produce only one-seventh of that 
now, and the production in Ohio has decreased from 
30 bushels fifty years ago, to 15 bushels now. With 
6,000,000 persons engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
having 400,000,000 acres, or 20 per cent. of the en- 
tire farming land of the United States occupied, and 
one-half or 200,000,000 acres of this, improved, 
farming should be raised from a business to a pro- 
fession, The hand should have more help from the 
head. Art and science should be inseparably wed- 
ded to agriculture, for the partnership would bring 
to it new dignity and largely increased profits. 

It is estimated that agricultural products to the 
amount of $3,000,000,000 are annually raised in this 
country. By such an improvement in the manage- 
ment of labor, land and seed, as a good system would 
inaugurate, production could easily be increased ten 
per cent., or $300,000,000 annually. 

Says Swift: ‘“‘ Whoever causes two ears of corn or 
two blades of grass to grow upon a spot where only 
one grew before, would deserve better of mankind, 
and do more essential service to his country, than the 
whole race of politicians put together.” 

An increase in the skill of labor, ang an economy 
of its use, would reduce its cost, ($310,000,000,) say 
ten per cent., or $31,000,000 annually. 

Over 500,000,000 ths. of butter are produced. If 
the quantity could not be increased ten per cent., I 
think it pretty well settled in some sections that it is 
possible to have the quality improved even more, by 
the organization of a Ladies’ Domestic Economy 
Association, 

The animals slaughtered annually for food aggre- 
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gate $400,000,000. If I were to ask the ladies what 
per cent. of this was lost by bad preservation, prepar- 
ation and cooking, and what per cent. injured, they 
would show you how $50,000,000 could annually be 
added to the esthetic attractions and refined comforts 
of home, that are now wasted, if ladies’ associations 
should be organized all over the country for the mu- 
tual improvement of housekeepers. The same profit 
would be made to accrue to other industries. It re- 
quires another kind of mathematics to estimate the 
social and domestic advantages resulting from such 
an improved condition of provident and palatable 
home management, and I leave the problem for your 
reflection and solution. 

I think it would not be exceeding estimates to give 
$75,000,000 as the amount annually appropriated and 
expended for the education of the children of the na- 
tion, and yet when they leave school, society looks no 
further to the education that it contributed so liberally 
to start. A very large per cent. of the purchasing 
power of this money, perhaps one-tenth, (seven 
or eight millions), is lost, unless the educational 
forces in society are organized and made ope- 
rative in a universal, life-long educational system. 

Our present population is perhaps not far from 40,- 
000,000, one-tenth of which, or 4,000,000 only, are 
embraced in the public school system. If it should 
prove to be impossible to increase our school taxation 
and appropriation one-tenth, for the popular and prac- 
tical instruction and pleasure of the other nine-tenths, 
or entire people, would not an interest so wide reach- 
ing and vital as this, to labor, to the people, to civiliza- 
tion, and to morality and , ure religion, be justified in 
asking that one-tenth of the school fund,or the propor- 
tion lost because education is not organizedin society, 
should be diverted to its benefit, until the system could 
become thoroughly organized, housed, and supplied 
with proper libraries, &c. 

There is a social necessity. The organization of 
these associations and systems will improve social life. 
They will become the never-ceasing sources of com- 
mon knowledge and sympathy, mutual toleration of 
faiths and opinions, friendly intercourse, smiling faces, 
loving souls and joyous lives; they will eradicate sel- 
fish exclusion, envious pride and the bitter prejudice 
of ignorance and intolerance; they will crush the 
petrified shells which encrust unchristian bigotry, they 
will improve the manners, refine the feelings, liberate 
the mind, and adorn it with new stores of useful and 
living knowledge. Their inspiration would be that 
of the philanthropist, their golden rule of action, the 
divine injunction, “‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
and their results would be more chivalrons manhood, 
and loftier, sweeter womanhood, more humility and 
more character, more of the Good Samaritans and 
less of passing on the other side, more of aspiration 
and less of passion, more of good, more of truth, more 
of beauty, and more of that glorious transfiguring of 
the inner life which enlarges its usefulness and influ- 
ence and hastens the coming of the day,— 

“s weep war drum throbs no more, and the battle flags are 
In the pastimes of man, in the federation of the world.”’ 

There is an educational necessity. If education is 
necessary for the child, we cannot say that increasing 
years and responsibilities relax the law of necessity, 
even should what has already been said not make 
the continuance of the necessity evident. 


THE TIME IS FORTUITOUS. 
The present is particularly favorable and appro- 
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priate for the establishment of an educational system, 
The century now passing was not prepared for it, 
Our forefathers had homes to construct, forests to 
cut away, land to break to the strange ways of civil. 
ization, clothing to spin and weave, and pallisades 
to defend. There was more danger then from In. 
dian bullets than from “ Indian contracts.” 

Railroads, wagon-roads and canals had to be 
made, and homesteads, fences and cities had to be 
built. Before labor was multiplied by invention, 
necessity was an ever-present law that forced all to 
work for decent, respectable livelihoods. 

The spirit of the pioneer was that of the century, 
It may have lacked some of the refinement which 
comes from old systems of education and culture, but 
it was fearless, independent, honest and patriotic. It 
conquered our Independence, it established the Re- 
public, and it cemented the Union. 

Ours is the responsible duty of guaranteeing fer- 
manence to these sacred institutions, and of securing 
and perpetuating private faith and public virtue 
among the people of the nation, that the coming 
century may be assured in virtue, liberty and pros- 
perity. 

When men are forced to struggle for their lives 
they are likely to be honest. If they turn aside it is 
to resist the infringement of their sacred rights, 
They have little need of organization for protection 
from each other. It is when wealth, ease and lux- 
ury excite pride; and power stirs up ambition and 
avarice, that corruption begets crime, and moral de- 
cay works a people’s ruin. It then becomes of the 
first importance to organize systems for political and 
social defense, and moral purification. . 

But the government, labor, capital, and the school 
system of education are organized, our population is 
becoming dense, we are advanced in wealth and 
luxury, in civilization and general intelligence, we 
have the promise of a long peace and continued ma- 
terial prosperity, and it would then seem that “ now 
is the appointed time” to inaugurate the work. If 
the system should not, by increasing economy and 
production, like Almathea’s horn, make a thousand 
fold return in both profits and blessings, we are still 
rich enough to sustain an institution that will enable 
us to maintain those virtues and sacred rights which 
are a thousand times more valuable than riches. 


THE SYSTEM IS PRACTICABLE, 


Such a system of organized useful instruction can- 
not be consistently charged as Utopian or imprac- 
ticable, when the wonderful growth of civilization 
despite the most unyielding circumstances is consid- 
ered. ‘The obstacles, opposition and difficulties 
which Christianity has met for nearly two thousand 
years has not caused Christian men to abandon it. 
Freedom of conscience was not deemed Utopian or im- 
practicable because the colonies of William Penn, 
Roger Williams, the Pilgrim Fathers, the Scotch-Irish, 
the Bohemian Protestants, the Waldenses, the Ger 
man Quakers, the Salzburg exiles, saw _ that 
religious freedom was practicable only beyond 
the perilous ocean, among the savages, and 
in the wild forests of America. Royal armies 
and navies, with ‘all the boast of heraldry 
and pomp of power, ” could not prevent a lib- 
erty loving people from transferring the “ divine 
rights of kings” to “ the inalienable rights of men.” 
It may seem impossible—it does seem incredible— 
that it was not five years before the foundation of Har- 
vard University that Gallileo was compelled by the 
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Inquisition at Rome to pronounce his retraction: “ I 
abjure, curse and detest the heresy of the motion of 
the earth, &c.” And yet Astronomy overturned 
bigotry and now grasps the laws, and limits, and ele- 
ments of whole systems of planets, beyond the reach 
of the largest telescopes and of all sight save that of 
the eye of science. 

So difficult is it to dispel ignorance and supersti- 
tion by the force of truth and the light of science, 
that nearly a hundred years had passed after the 
founding of Harvard, when “the scarlet hues and 
waving folds of the Aurora Borealis filled the New 
England settlers with the superstitious terror of im- 
pending havoc and approaching judgment ;” proba- 
bly from a righteous fear that the retributive justice 
of the Lord, who saith, “‘ Vengeance is mine,’”’ was 
at hand, for the crimes which their superstitious ig- 
norance had caused them to perpetrate fifty years be- 
fore, in the form and state of legal inquisitions, by 
pronouncing and executing torturing persecution and 
murder upon innocent Quaker women, charged with 
the evil exercise of the supernatural powers of witches. 

A large body of men now living remember when 
the country had only a few scattered apologies for 
schools; when teachers, particularly in the country, 
were untaught and untrained; when there was no 
orga nization in schools or of them; when there was 
little «wystem either in teaching or in text-books; 
when arithmetic was worked by rule, and writing 
learned by imitation: when drawing suggested any- 
thing but an industry, and when the name physiology 
was as unknown to the master as the laws of hygiene 
and ventilation. It is but yesterday that prominent 
educators whetted their sarcasm to assault the normal 
and training school as an absurdity, and burnished 
their irony to thrust a science and profession of teach- 


ing through, as a fool’s deception. 

I will not pause to ask what were the school ex- 
periences of the fathers and grandfathers of these 
men, but rather direct your attention to the rapid 
and ubiquitous growth made in education, through 
organization and system, despite the fiercest oppo- 


sition. The fathers and organizers of education 
were neither optimists nor fanatics. The results of 
their struggle are good houses and appliances in 
every community, schools organized and classified, 
the application of professional and educational tests 
to teachers, good local supervision, county superin- 
tendents and examiners, and State superintendents 
to supervise and administer the State systems, and a 
National Commissioner, to gather the statistics with 
which to solve the educational problems of society ; 
and county and state educational associations, super- 
intendents’ meetings, and Normal Schools, which 
mould and strengthen a profession. 

The Atlantic Monthly of June, 1875, offered to its 
readers as an apology for explaining the duties of 
‘the Commissioner of Education, “the very recent 
establishment of the National Lepartment of Educa- 
tion,” and yet, notwithstanding the recent establish- 
ment of the public school systems, the very many ser- 
ious obstacles they had to meet, and the very meagre 
materials out of which they were organized a few short 
years ago, they have grown until the National Bureau 
crowns an educational work in which every State 
presents its system; until the aggregate public expendi- 
ture upon schools approximates $75,000,000, and the 
standing army of school teachers on active duty are 
nearly 200,000, or seven times greater than the stand- 
ing army of soldiers, employed in the defence of the 
whole nation; and now so perfectly are the systems 
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organized, so efficiently supervised, and so complete- 
ly incorporated into the economy of our society, that 
under the government, they will henceforth be second 
to the family only, if indeed they be second to that, 
in impressibility and formative influence upon the 
characters of the youth, and the spirit of the country. 

Wc cannot answer the urgent demand of the new 
spirit of the new century opening, for an organiza- 
tion of the educational forces in society into a grand 
comprehensive and practical system, by compliment. 
ing such a system as a beautiful scheme, and con- 
demning it an impracticable theory. 

Centralization like an evil genius is haunting us. It 
is found in State authority, in capital, in industry, 
railroads, manufactures and mining. It consolidates 
monopolies and antagonizes the giant, corporate few 
against the single-handed many; it is taking away the 
industries, the independence, the individuality and the 
integrity from our people. 

If we can orgunize a system of universal and use- 
ful education which will afford every community the 
opportunities of acquiring intelligence in thought, in- 
dependence in action, integrity in purpose, and in- 
crease in wealth, all of which are elements of power 
when universally distributed, that will enable us to 
meet and to destroy the growing power of centrali- 
zation, we are bound by a moral and patriotic duty 
to do so, though difficulties as trying and obstacles as 
disheartening as those met by Christian, should have 
to be overcome. 

Great movements attain the heights of success by 
tireless patience and persistent toil, but when they 
are movements of growth in society, they take 
humanity upward with them, and though the toil 
should be great to those who bear the burden, the 
reward is certain, and the results are undying. It is 
our privilege to organize in the broadest sense the 
educational forces in society, that the present gener- 
ation may pay to the generations of the future the 
debt they owe to the generations of the past. It is 
given to us to labor in this effort for the people ; to 
have what the poet Lowell names “ the passion of 
great men—patience,” to overcome difficulties and 
to await good results. 


CONCLUSION, 


This discussion is not presented for the idle pur- 
pose of advancing atheory. The time would not 
have been given to the consideration of the subject 
at all, were I not deeply in earnest, because deeply 
impressed by a conviction that the great necessity for 
such a system exists, not for to-day only, but for the 
future and its hundreds of millions of people, for the 
principles which make free government possible and 
permanent, prosperity a blessing, and a higher civili- 
zation—a broader brotherhood—a nobler manhood, 
and a greater nationhood. 

Any system that will combine and organize so- 
ciety as suggested will lay out a rich ground of fel- 
lowship and of social improvement. Its plane is lifted 
outside of and above party, sect, social circlesand per- 
sonal animosities, and including members of all, re- 
cognizes the spirit of none. Itis a common and 
neutral ground, Neutrality is a primary tenet. Its 
work is public, and like the public school, all must 
go and unite in the exercises, leaving family differ- 
ences, party contests, personal grievances, and social 
inequalities at home : remembering here with a lib- 
eral charity that men are equal on the common 
ground of a common nature, “For hath not” thy 
brother “eyes? hath he not hands, organs, dimen- 
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sions, passions ? fed by the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, healed by the same means, warmed 
and covled by the same winter and summer,”’ helped 
by the same truth ard harmed by the same error, 
“as thyself?” 

Duty should be felt to place an obligation upon 
every citizen. He should sink individual preference 
to public usefulness, that the general good might be 
promoted. In this way only is it possible to diffuse 
needed information, to double prosperity, to quicken 
popular intelligence, to sweeten domestic life with 
cheerful influences, to unite all men in love for one 
another and faith toward God, and to realize the 
prophesy of the Ayrshire plowman, that: 

‘For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet for a’ that ; 
That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


<> 
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THE TEACHER. 


WHAT HE SHOULD BE, KNOW, AND Do. 





[The following article was received through the 
kindness of Messrs. S, R. Wells & Co., of the Phren- 
ological Fournal, It was written expressly for our 


magazine, and presents an excellent analysis of a true 
teacher’s character.—ED. ] 

HEN we consider the work required 

of a teacher, the amount of knowl- 

edge and wisdom which his profession de- 


mands, it is natural to inquire, ‘‘ Who is 
sufficient for these things ?”’ 

As to what the teacher should be, we re- 
mark, It is eminently desirable that the 
teacher should be well organized bodily and 
mentally ; and though we have known many 
good teachers who were neither strong nor 
large, bodily, yet size and weight, added to 
talent and culture, are no mean factors in 
the great work demanded by the teacher. A 
grand personal presence has its advantages ; 
one who is small is obliged to make up in 
tact, wisdom,.and talent for lack of power, 
and it is no disparagement to those who are 
slight, slender, and measurably deficient in 
muscular strength, to say that they would 
be all the better if to their talents they could 
add physical size and power. There is a 
certain respect paid to size and strength, 
especially by boys whose law is that of mus- 
cle, and though many can govern well by 
wisdom and sagacity, still they could govern 
all the better if they had these excellent 
bodily proportions. He or she, therefore, 
who would be teachers, who are fortunate 
enough to possess the best physical develop- 
ment, along with excellent mental capabil- 
ity, should rejoice and be thankful. 

It is also desirable that the teacher should 
have a pleasant countenance, and especially 
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a pleasant voice. If there is anything that 
especially disturb¢ the harmony of a school, 
and sets the nerves of every pupil in a state 
of irritation, it is the rasping voice of an 
irritable teacher. We have known some men 
whose voices sounded like the barking of a 
dog, and we have known some women whose 
voices reminded one of acids or the filing of 
saws. ‘Though there are natural differences 
in voices, those that are least rich, smooth 
and sweet, can be modified by effort, for it 
will be observed that persons with unfortu- 
nate voices frequently assume pleasant voices 
when they feel pleasantly, and have a pleas- 
ant mission to perform. Let the disposition 
then be as sweet and amiable as possible; 
especially with those whose voices are unfor- 
tunate in their tone and key. 

It is of great importance that the teacher 
should be well endowed in the realm of 
mental development. The organs which the 
phrenologist terms perceptive—those located 
along the brow—should be well developed, 
so that the mind shall be quick to take in 
all the surroundings, and shall see all that is 
going on among the pupils. A person amply 
developed in this region carries his knowl- 
edge, as it were, in solution, and can recall 
on the instant all he knows of a subject. If 
a teacher is obliged to ponder, and cudgel 
his brains for an answer when a pupil asks a 
question, there may be half a dozen pupils in 
the room who have the answer ready before 
the teacher gets it. How much respect will 
they have for such a teacher? Asmart boy 
or girl verysoon comes to think, if the teacher 
requires a long time to recall his knowledge, 
that he is not really the mental leader in 
that school. But if the teacher has in mem- 
ory all he knows, and can launch it forth 
the instant he is asked, every pupil in the 
school, and especially the dull ones, will 
think that the teacher is the prince of knowl- 
edge, and he will be likely to command the 
respect of all. The middle and upper por- 
tions of the forehead, in the regions of 
memory and reflection, also ought to be 
large. In short, the teacher ought to have 
a practical, a historic, and a reflective cast 
of mind. All his faculties being well de- 
veloped will enable him to be master in 
every field of knowledge, and he will not 
only be able to lead the school in all its de- 
partments, but command the respect of the 
most advanced and the most brilliant. And 
this is a point of great importance to the 
teacher. 

The teacher should also have a full and 
prominent eye, which indicates facility o 
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expression, in order that he may be able to 
explain with ease, vigor and gracefulness, 
whatever he may know. He should also 
have a full backhead, where the organs of 
affection and friendship and love for chil- 
dren are located. He who cannot gain the 
love of the pupils and conciliate their friendly 
regard, is not likely to win their intelligence 
or hold their respect. 

The teacher should have a high crown of 
head to give ambition, dignity, determina- 
tion and the power to govern. Some per- 
sons, even of slight proportions, will govern 
the school with a wave of the hand. A mere 
suggestion seems to come with such expec- 
tation of being obeyed, that it is obeyed. 
The writer once employed a teacher for a 
winter school, where there was a considera- 
ble number of large boys, broad-shouldered 
sons of farmers who had been accustomed to 
behave rudely with impunity, and some- 
times had threatened to carry the master out 
of the house, merely for the rude fun of the 
thing. The teacher we employed was a girl 
that weighed 95 pounds, but her head was 
high at the crown and not very broad at the 
base. She was dignified, upright, firm, but 
not passionate or uneven in temper. The 
wise men of the district were alarmed that a 
girl was to be put into the school, and espe- 
cially a girl of such slight proportions. The 
writer knew her character for integrity, dig- 
nity, morality, intelligence, and self-posses- 
sion ; and, as he expected, she walked that 
school till spring without a ripple of disor- 
der or disobedience. The pointing of her 
finger at some great boy, grown to man’s 
weight and stature, would make him cower 
and seem to say, ‘‘ Pray, what have I done, 
what do you want, how shall I adjust myself 
to your wishes?’’ and when he found out 
that his long legs and coarse boots were 
sprawling in an awkward manner, and that 
that was the trouble, and he had adjusted 
himself, a dignified inclination of the head 
of the teacher would seem to say that is all, 
and she would quietly walk on. The dis- 


’ trict wanted her toteach the school the next 


summer and the next winter, and the parents, 
as well as the pupils, learned a lesson. 

‘‘Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit,’’ is a thought as applicable to hu- 
man as to divine government. 

The teacher should have a high head, to 
give morality, dignity, justice, reverence, 
benevolence and sympathy. These will en- 
able him to awaken the higher sentiments in 
the pupils, and to fill the school-room with 
an atmosphere of serene uprightness. The 
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teacher who goes into the school witha 
broad, low head, that seeks to battle his way 
to victory, will arouse every element of bat- 
tling in every pupil who has enough courage 
to battle anywhere, and it will be might 
against might. Such a teacher will awaken 
all the low elements of the pupils, and God 
help him and the validity of hisschool when 
he has to bruise his way to success. 

We would, then, have the teacher robust, 
healthy, of ample dimensions, though, as we 
have intimated, small persons can sometimes 
govern well; but they would be all the bet- 
ter if they weighed 140 instead of 95 pounds, 
with the same head to think and work. The 
teacher should also be quick of perception, 
retentive in memory, sound in philosophic 
understanding, sympathetical, respectful, up- 
right, hopeful, persevering, steadfast, digni- 
fied, ambitious, and affectionate. In short, 
the more there is of the teacher of harmo- 
nious, mental vigor, and in extended and 
minute culture, the better. The teacher 
should have an equable temper, a pleasant 
voice, and self-control; and we think good 
government is greatly promoted by a low- 
toned voice, as if the teacher were not hasty 
or angry, or in any way exasperated, and as 
if he expected obedience without noise or 
force. 

It would thus seem that a teacher needs 
an excellent organization, mental and phy- 
sical, and that he needs to carry all the 
Christian graces in a spirit of wisdom. 

Secondly? What should the teacher know ? 
The teacher should understand human char- 
acter, and be able at a glance to comprehend 
the leading traits of each of his pupils; 
he should understand the temperaments and 
their influence on the character and talents ; 
should know that a blue-eyed and sharp-fea- 
tured boy or girl will be nervous and rest- 
less, and sometimes disturb the quiet of the 
school, and be very quick to get a lesson, 
especially if the lower part of the forehead 
be prominent, and the eye be full; while a 
dark, sturdy, tough organization will be 
slow but sound, and will require patience 
and numerous explanations from the teacher. 
A high, square forehead will be comprehen- 
sive, but not quick, unless the temperament 
be very active. A child with a high, broad 
crown of head will be ambitious and very 
sensitive to praise ; while one low and small 
in that region will need much encourage- 
ment. One with a low, broad head will 
be selfish, tricky, deceitful, and sulky, if 
provoked, or cruel, if enraged. The teacher 
should know how to detect all these and 
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many other peculiarities, in order to treat 
each one in a way best adapted to produce 
the desired result. 

The teacher needs to know thoroughly all 
he is expected to teach, and while teachers 
are being trained in the primary depart- 
ments, they should be pushing their own 
studies to perfection, and qualifying them- 
selves for teaching the higher departments, 
so that when they enter upon a higher grade 
of instruction, there should be very little to 
be learned in that field of inquiry. Old 
lawyers, old doctors, old ministers are ap- 
plied to for their wisdom because they have 
had time to learn. Let the young teacher, 
while engaged in primary instruction, push 
forward inquiry and become thoroughly fa- 
miliar in the fields of knowledge which are 
to be occupied at a later stage, and thus the 
standard of instruction will be raised, and 
teaching will become what it ought to be, 
not only one of the most necessary, but one 
of the noblest professions. 

Lastly, what is the teacher todo? If the 
teacher can de what he should be, and snow 
what he ought to know, the field of doing 
will be well tilled ; for if he be honest-—and 
that is one of the prime ingredients—he will 
feel an earnest sense of duty to fulfill his ob- 
ligations to the best of his ability to pupils, 
to parents, and to the public. He will not 
be satisfied simply to go over a given curri- 
culum of study, and advance the pupils in 
that; he will feel it necessary to imbue the 
pupils with a high and holy hope of success 
and usefulness in the employment of the 
knowledge he acquires. And wesee no rea- 
son why the teacher should not also be a 
moral instructor, nor why the soul and the 
manners should not be elevated and refined ; 
for while the teacher is imparting layer by 
layer of the facts of knowledge, as the mason 
lays brick, we see no reason why these facts 
of knowledge should not be properly ce- 
mented by the mortar of morality, so that 
the mental culture shall not only be grand, 
but solidified with principle and built up in 
power. How many teachers in a hundred 
can meet these requisitions? How many 
are there who fall below, and yet might 
greatly improve, and from having indifferent 
success might triumph and become not only 
highly esteemed, but popular and happy, as 
well as successful in a pecuniary sense? We 
hold that the thinker, the brain-laborer, and 
especially the teacher, who instructs others 
in all that pertains to literature and science, 
is as really a producer as he who uses the 
knowledge acquired from the teacher towards 





the accomplishment of business purposes, 
Does not the teacher who instructs the pupils 
how to keep accounts, and qualifies them for 
commerce, banking, and other business, con- 
tribute as essentially to the acquisition of 
property as he who keeps the accounts, plans 
business and works out the results? It might 
be as truly said that the grindstone is not 
a producer, because it never cuts down trees, 
or hews timber, mows grass, or planes 
boards; but the axe, sycthe and plane are 
useless without the sharp edge which the 
grindstone imparts. So the human mind, 
sent out without the sharpening influences of 
education and the refining elements of moral 
power, cannot with facility hew its way to 
honorable and worthy success. 

Let the teacher feel that he is the main 
spoke in the wheel of the world’s success; 
and while doing his duty faithfully and 
nobly, let him stand erect as one of God’s 
noble men. 


> 
_ 





DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 


BRIMMER SCHOOL, BOSTON, JUNE, 1875. 


{After working each example, explain the process in your 
own language-—z. ¢., you need not repeat rules in the words of 
the book.) 

1. Reduce 176,449 ounces to wef tons. 

2. Divide (6% +-2%) by (7-+12%). 

3. Write five millions, sixty-six thousand and three 
millionths (in figures). 

4. What is the cost of plastering a partition 7 ft. 8 
in. long, and 1o ft. 3 in. high, at 45 cents per square 
yard, deducting a door 6 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 10 in,? 

5. Find the cost of 6 tons 13 cwt. 2 qrs. 21 Ibs. of 
sugar at $4.683/ per cwt.? 

6. A man owning % of a ship sold 40 per cent. of 
his share: what part of the ship did he sell, and what 
part did he still own? 

7. A began business with $5,000; the first year he 
gained 14% per cent., which he added to his capi- 
tal; the second year he gained 8’per cent., which he 
added to his capital; the third year he lost 12 per 
cent. and quit; how much better off was he than 
when he started ? 

8. A lawyer charged 8 per cent. for collecting a 
note of $648.75; what is his fee, and what the net 
proceeds? 

g. A imported from Europe 80 cases of eau de 
Cologne, 12 bottles each, § per cent. breakage, duty 
40 per cent, freight and other charges $67.20, and 
the whole cost $729.60; what did it cost a bottle at 
Cologne? what in store? and how much a bottle 
should I charge to clear 35 per cent.? 

10. In what time will $100 double itself by sim- 
ple interest at 4%, 5, 6, 7, 734, 8, 9, 10, 11, 1234, 15 
per cent.? 

History.—What were the motives which induced 
the colonists of Virginia and New England to form 
settlements in America? What was the cause of the 
Revolutionary War? What was the Stamp Act? 
Of whom did the committee for preparing the Decla- 
ration consist? Name in order the Presidents of the 
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United States, and the length of time each continued 
in office? Name the battles of 1775. What was the 
Missouri Compromise? What were the boundaries 
of the United States at the close of the Revolution? 
What territories have since been acquired? Name the 
date of eachacquisition. State the causes of the late 
Rebellion: when and where did it begin, and when 
and where did it end? 

GRAMMAR.—What is an Adjective? What is a 
Conjunctive Adverb? Analyze the following sen- 
tence: ‘“ It is not strange ¢ha¢ even his stout heart 
should now and then have sunk, when he reflected 
against what odds, and for what a prize, he was in a 
few hours to contend.”” Parse the italicized words 
in the above sentence. When are words declin- 
able? Give an example of a declinable and inde- 
clinable word. Write a sentence containing a modi- 
fied subject and a modified predicate. What is the 
difference between an abstract and a concrete noun ? 
Write four nouns that are used only in the plural. 
Write several adjectives which do not admit of de- 
grees of comparison. Parse much in the following 
sentences: You have much offended him. He has 
taken much pains, Where much is given much is 
required. 

GEOGRAPHY.—Name all the bodies of water over 
which a vessel would pass in the passage from Boston 
to Vienna. Name and locate the capitals of Russia, 
Denmark, Italy, Brazil, Japan. Upon what does the 
length of a degree of longitude depend? Do all 
places in the same latitude have the same climate? 
What circumstances determine the climate of a coun- 
try? Name the chiei productions of the Southern 
States. From what cities are these productions ex- 


ported? When it is noon in Boston what time is it 


in Paris? in Washington? Name the chief manu- 
facturing towns of Great Britain, and tell for what 
they are noted. Name the principal mountain ranges 
of Asia. What do we obtain frum Canton ? Havana? 
Calcutta? Mention the most important cities on the 
Mississippi River? on the Great Lakes ? 

PHysIoLoGy.—Define human Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. How many, and what are the fundamental 
tissues that form the solid part of the body? Men- 
tion the parts embraced in the digestive organs. 
Give a description of the digestive functions. Ex- 
plain the process of nutrition. What parts constitute 
the apparatus for the circulation of the blood? De- 
scribe the general and pulmonary circulations. What 
indispensable vital result follows respiration? What 
parts comprise the nervous system? Describe the 
functions of the nervous system. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—Define inertia, and state 
its effects. Give examples of elasticity. What is 
capillary attraction? Give illustrations. State the 
effect of centrifugal force on weight. Define mo- 
mentum ; what is the rule for obtaining the power of 
a striking force? Apply the principle of circular 
motion to the revolution of the earth about the sun. 
State how water is used as a mechanical power. 
Prove that air has weight. Describe the compass, 
and why the needle points north and south. What 
is lightning? Describe the different kinds. 


SPELLING.—Maintenance, Meretricious, Griev- 
ance, Believe, Receive, Recipe, Energize, Business, 
Immediately, Enough, Courteously, Succinctly, Cyn- 
icism, Destination, Correspond, Impervious, Trans- 
ferred, Voluminous, Exhausted, Variegated, Reti- 
cence, Sough, Deficient, Ascetic, Extraordinary, Irre- 
sistible, Ineffable, Recalcitrant, Irascible, Subtlety. 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES. 


HE pupils are all busy at work in school 
again; and with the resumption of 
their studies the old question of ‘‘ overwork’ 
comes up anew. No doubt some may have 
over-played themselves in their vacation, and 
may even be glad of school asa rest. But 
the larger number have really freshened and 
invigorated themselves. And they are ready, 
it is to be hoped, under the guidance of their 
teachers, to make the most of their school 
days. Few of them have discovered that 
play is laborious. Yet some may think that 
study seems like work, and be ready to listen 
to any one who points out the danger of 
over-study. The Zedger has often spoken 
upon the bad effects of giving too many hours 
to books and tasks and mere memorizing. 
It is better to acquire a few things thoroughly 
than to skim over many superficially ; and 
he who would do well must not attempt too 
much. 

But there is another side to the mental 
‘¢ overwork’’ question. No skill in ball-play 
or gymnastics will develop mind, and the 
‘‘muscular theory’’ of education is good 
only so far as it promotes the growth of a 
sound body, as the support and residence of 
asound mind. The intellect must be made 
to keep pace in power with the animal func- 
tions, and, as the body grows weak without 
exercise, so do the mental faculties lose tone 
and strength by inactivity. It is a mistake 
to imagine that the exercise of the mind en- 
feebles the body. On the contrary, an active 
mind, under proper cunditions, advances 
the bodily health. The same motive to 
give the body rest—pausing when we are 
fatigued—should be noted in study. Indo- 
lence of the body produces inertia, and in- 
ertia sluggishness, and sluggishness incapa- 
city. So it is with the mental powers. 

Philadelphia has presented among her 
honored citizens many men remarkable at 
an advanced age for bodily activity and en- 
durance. The same men, some of whom 
are still surviving, are noted for their men- 
tal vigor. Names might be cited ; but they 
do not desire such notoriety, and every 
reader can recall instances, both from com- 
mon report and from the circle of his own 
acquaintance. A well-saved veteran, ninety- 
six years of age, being asked by an intimate 
friend how he kept up his mental as well as 
his bodily strength, answered; ‘‘ The chief 
circumstance to which I attribute my health, 
is that throughout life I have always acted on 
the principle that it is just asimportant, even 
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from the health point of view, to keep the 
mind active, as it is to give plenty of exer- 
cise to the body.’’ The experience of 
nearly a century should make a man a com- 
petent witness on this subject. 

The means of keeping up bodily strength 
is by methodical living. In the proverbial 
phrase, we should make ‘‘one hand help the 
other,’’ and so arrange our exertions that 
our efforts harmonize for definite results. In 
mental exercises, and especially in school 
training, the same method should be pre- 
served. In application of this principle we 
may instance what has often before been 
spoken of in these columns, the school exer- 
cise which terrifies boys and girls under the 
name of ‘‘composition.’’ ‘The fact is fre- 
quently referred to—annually at least at the 
school openings—that few pupils learn to 
write letters. This year, as every year, this 
deficiency has been alluded to in various 
publications. The Ledger suggests, as it has 
done before, the writing of letters instead of 
‘* composition,’’ so called, which means lit- 
tle or nothing. Letters would mean some- 
thing, and could be made to mean much. 
The writers might devote them to a sort of 
review of some of their school exercises, and 
thus give themselves an actual and definite 
apprehension of what they are doing and 
what they are learning. They would be 
taking the very best course to improve their 
knowledge by putting what they know in a 
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clearly expressed statement. To be able to 
write what one knows in plain and pleasant 
language, is to write what best deserves the 
name of a letter.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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HARDLY EARNED. 


To her humble room at last returned, 
To seek for the rest so hardly earned, 
The poor little teacher has come. 
She has patiently worked the long, long day, 
To read and spell she has taught the way, 
And unraveled many a sum. 
She has guided the strokes of tiny hands, 
Traced winding rivers through foreign lands, 
Till all the lessons were said ; 
And the evening hour is here once more, 
That comes when labor at last is o’er, 
The weary struggle for bread. 
The heights of knowledge are hard to reach, 
And the tiny heads that she tries to teach, 
How stupid they sometimes seem ! 
Her heart is weary with toil and care, 
And the aching head lies helpless there, 
Watching the fire-light’s gleam. 
The shadows fall on the tired eyes, 
The hand of sleep on her eyelids lies— 
There is rest for the toiler now; 
The cheerful kettle its story speaks, 
The fire-light plays on the pallid cheeks, 
Peace falls on the care-worn brow. 
No friend or lover is waiting near, 
No lips to kiss her, no voice to cheer, 
Only the Angel of Sleep. 
He comes to quiet the sorrowful moan 
Of the woman’s heart that is all alone, 
And his gentle watch to keep. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
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LANCASTER, OCTOBER, 1875. 
J.P. WICKERSHAM. . ... . J, P. M’CASKEY. 


HE greater part of the fine buildings 

belonging tothe State Normal School 
at Bloomsburg was destroyed by fire on 
Saturday afternoon, September 4th. The 
clothing of the students and teachers, the 
property of the societies, and the furniture 
in the buildings were, in good part, saved. 
‘The building cost over $60,000, and was 
insured for $30,000. The origin of the 
‘fire is unknown. It broke out in a room in 
the fourth story, and getting between the 
‘wall and the mansard roof, could not be 
extinguished. 

This calamity falls very heavily upon the 
trustees and friends of the school. They 
had along and hard struggle in the effort 
to build it up, and only within the last year 








or so did they begin to realize that the 
victory was nearly won. All of our Normal 
Schools have had their battles to fight, but 
Bloomsburg has in some respects had more 
difficulties to encounter than any of them. 
Devotion and courage alone saved it on 
more than one occasion from complete 
destruction. But the dark cloud that had 
hung over it for years seemed to be rapidly 
passing away. Under the present principal 
and faculty the school has been constantly 
gaining strength. The last graduating class 
would have been a credit to any of the 
schools. And the fall term had just opened 
at the breaking out of the fire, with such a 
number of students, and such an esprit du 
corps as to give the greatest encouragement 
to all concerned. But the fire came, and, 
with the destruction of the buildings, many 
high hopes are almost crushed. 

Still, the Bloomsburg people are not 


| wholly cast down. On the Monday morning, 
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after the fire, they assembled in town meet- 
ing at the Court House, and after reasoning 
together as to what should be done, resolved 
to continue the school in operation ;.to 
rebuild the burned buildings; to rent tem- 
porary boarding houses for the students ; 
and to collect subscriptions to replace the 
lost clothing. 

The following extract from a circular 
letter of the principal of the school, dated 
September 8th, four days after the fire, has 
the right ring about it: 

I am happy to announce to you that our citizens 
have promptly opened their houses to the students, 
and all are now provided with comfortable homes 
in good families. 

Our school is running efficiently as usual in 
Normal Hall building, with a full corps of teachers. 

Measures are already taking for speedily rebuild- 
ing, and it is confidently expected that our new Nor- 
mal Home will be ready for occupancy by the 22d of 
February, the anniversary of the recognition of the 
school as a State institution. 

Respectfully yours, 
T. L GriswoLp, Principal. 

The faculty, too, met and resolved to 
stand by the school, to work without pay 
and defray their own expenses, if necessary. 

Our sympathies are deeply moved in 
behalf of this noble institution and the 
heroic people who built it up and propose 
to continue it; and we do hope that good 
and true men throughout the whole district 
will now come to their aid. 


Since writing the above, we visited Blooms- 
burg and found the school in operation with 
a large attendance of students ; and teachers, 
trustees and citizens heroically at work raising 
money and forming plans for the erection of 
new buildings. 


<a 
em 


A COLORED MAN AT LEWISBURG 
UNIVERSITY. 





N accordance with social laws over which 
conventional regulations and legislative 
enactments can exercise but a limited con- 
trol, the colored people of this country have 


their future destiny in their own hands. If 
they: prove themselves intellectually and 
morally worthy, the time is not distant 
when prejudice will melt away before them, 
and they will obtain, without effort, what 
otherwise all the civil rights bills that could 
be crowded into our statute books will not 
give them. As an illustration of this fact, 
we will state the case of a young colored 
man who, at the late commencement, gradu- 
ated at the Lewisburg University. He is 
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the first man of his race who ever graduated 
at a Pennsylvania college not specially 
established for colored people ; and the fact 
is somewhat remarkable that he went through 
the whole four years’ course and delivered 
his address and received his diploma on 
commencement day, without disturbing, in 
any way, the life of the college, or attract- 
ing any unfavorable public comment. For 
all this much credit is due the man, and we 
cannot but honor the brave institution that 
has in such an unpretending way dared to 
open its doors to one of a class so widely 
proscribed. There is a guiding star in the 
heavens for the colored people of America, 
if they, like the wise men of the East, will 
but follow where it leads. 

Concerning the young man of whom we 
have above written, we are permitted to 
print the following paragraphs from a private 
letter of Dr. Loomis, President of the Uni- 
versity, to a friend : 

There are not many facts in my possession about 
the colored man who graduated from the University 
in June last. 

His name is Edward McKnight Brawley. He 
was born in Charleston, S. C., and was aslave till 
he ceased to be so by the great proclamation. He 
studied in Washington, D. C., but was admitted to 
our Freshman class in A. D. 1871. He sustained a 
fair examination for admission and maintained a 
position for scholarship above the average grade. 
There was no department in which he did not show 
himself able to master all difficulties. 

I ought perhaps to state that some persons, on 
whom his support depended, were doubtful whether 
he would be well received among the students. But 
instead of being repulsed by them, he was put exactly 
where his character and scholarship and general 
bearing would put him. I am not aware that he 
suffered any inconvenience from being colored. He 
maintained so correct a balance between demand- 
ing too much and accepting too little that his posi- 
tioncarcely had any tinge of his color. 

His profession of religion, which was made before 
coming here, was maintained in a thoroughly con- 
sistent manner through his whole course. He was 
subsequently to his graduation ordained to the work 
of the gospel ministry, and is now engaged in behalf of 
Sunday schools among his people in South Carolina. 

—_———_< 


WHAT WAS THOUGHT OF US. 


NDER the head of ‘‘ A School-Mis- 

tress Abroad,’’ the Philadelphia Zimes, 
of August 18th, contains the following 
sprightly letter concerning persons and 
things at Wilkesbarre at the time of the 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 
There are a few personalities in it which we 
would like to omit ; but to do so would spoil 
the fun for others, and so we print them. 
‘* Patti,’’ whoever she may be, must not fail 
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to be at West Chester next year. There are 
those who would like to see how she looks. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES : 
Home again, home again, 
From a foreign town ; 
And O, I am so glad I went, 
I sure must write it down! 

Excuse me for this poetical burst, for I have, like 
Mr. Wegg, a habit of occasionally “dropping into 
poetry ;” besides, I’ve come back with so many 
bees in my bonnet that I cannot be quiet, I must 
do something out of the usual order. So, I say 
again, I am glad I went. What if rising at the 
unearthly hour of 4a. m. did cause me to sympa- 
thize with the poor little early bird that caught the 
worm, since I caught something fully as disagreea- 
ble—a raging headache? Whatif I did go whizzing 
through the lovely land, lying fresh and green, and 
wonderfully fair under the morning sunshine, with a 
sense of dreadful faintness in my breast ? (That isn’t 
precisely physiological, but it’s poetical, which is 
much nicer.) What if it was with dizzy eyes I 
watched those grand old mountains rise and rise as 
we swept onward through the Gap and up the valley 
of the Lehigh, till they stood ranged behind us in 
one solid wall, green to the very top, that shut us in 
from all the world we left behind? What if the 
view that opened out before us, when the fairest 
valley of the Keystone State, Wyoming, lay like a 
picture far below, seemed to my giddy sight to rise 
and fall as we slowly climbed the up-grade of the 
Summit? What if that urbane gentleman, the 
clerk of the Valley House, remembers me forever as 
a small shrew, who, with pale face, disheveled hair 
and hat very much on one side, demanded a room 
‘‘ immediately ?”” What if it was one by the village 
clock when I got into Wilkesbarre, and it was 
three by the hotel time-piece when I got any dinner, 
and the remainder of the afternoon was devoted to 
a private discussion of the question: Which is the 
more to be desired, an appetite and no breakfast for 
lack of time, or a dinner and no appetite because of 
sickness? Consequence, no association for me 
till evening. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, I 
am “so glad” I went to Wilkesbarre. Why, that 
first evening in the pretty, theatre-like building they 
call Music Hall, with its bright lights and bright 
audience of thinking men and women, woulé have 
paid for all. The exercises of that one session 
made it worth while. The sturdy, practical common 
sense of Professor Fetter’s essay upon ‘“‘ The Power 
of Thought,” as he urged in plain, forcible language 
the necessity of teaching the child how to think; 
the fun of Gail Hamilton’s spicy protest against 
trailing street dresses, as read by Miss Patridge, and 
the exceeding great privilege of hearing those 
mooted points- -“* morals and manners’’—settled in 
the sincere, eloquent and eminently womanly way 
in which Miss Maria L. Sanford, of Swarthmore, 
disposed of them, were worth the painful journey 
over again. Indeed, any one who could attend that 
meeting of the Pennsylvania teachers and not go 
home with more ideas than they brought must 
must certainly be lacking in what they will never be 
able to buy—capacity. I have been considering 
that sentence, and remembering that there are 14,000 
*¢instructors of youth” in this State, and of these 
but 4co were at Wilkesbarre, I change my statement, 
lest I may be thought to be a person of velocity, 
rather than veracity! Isay instead that it was the 
vanguard who met there, a convention of the fore- 





most in the ranks of the teachers of the Keystone 
State. What they have lost who stayed away, they 
shall not know; of the crumbs that fell from the 
table, they may gather a few, but of the good things 
which filled the board only those who sat down to 
the feast can tell. 

How many of the problems of the universe then 
proposed were solved before our eyes, only we shall 
know who saw the cyphering done, But be assured 
that all the “hard sums” in the schoolmasters’ arith- 
metic were brought forward, from that dreadful ques- 
tion of discipline (which staggers many of the begin- 
ners in the art of teaching the young idea how to 
shoot, and sometimes bothers veterans in the service, 
but which Prof. Fairchild, with his significant szmile 
of the roses and the ivy, with the wa/ behind them, 
so serenely disposed of) up to the latest posers which 
that old pedagogue—Experience—is constantly pro- 
pounding; and they tackled them all, and grappled 
with them manfully and womanfully. First came 
the great subject of moral training. At the head of 
this class stood our worthy president, Bible in hand, 
and next to him Miss Sanford, with her earnest, sen- 
sible face and sincere manner. Then the change in 
the existing courses of study in our schools, which the 
growing demand for a more practical education for 
the masses is bringing about, was debated. Fore- 
most was Prof. Angell’s logical argument for the 
“Study of Civil Government,” which none could 
refute or gainsay ; for how else can the future Presi- 
dents and Presidentesses be well informed when 
their greatness shall be thrust upon them? Professor 
Jillson would have every child know something of 
the physical sciences, while Professor Montgomery, 
as a means to this end, would put into their hands 
drawing-book and pencil, and teach them to draw 
as now they are taught to write. Miss Trimble pre- 
sented a “Chart of Literature,” which seemed sur- 
prisingly like a short cut to knowledge in that direc- 
tion; and Professor Jones looked the matter straight 
in the face in his essay upon “ Industrial Educa- 
tion.” The Grading of Schools, a kindred topic, 
was well treated in two interesting papers—one en- 
titled, “* The Relation of the Preparatory Schools to 
the University,’’ by Rev. D. Copeland, and the other, 
‘A Course of Study for Ungraded Schools,” by 
Jesse Newlin, Superintendent of Schuylkill county, 

Reforia, too, had its champions, both wings of 
that hippogriff being well represented—the radical 
by Miss Patridge, little, brown and plain, but “ terri- 
bly in earnest,’ pleading for the cause of Physical 
Education with rapid words, flushed cheeks and 
impetuous manner, the conservative by Prof. March, 
tall, dark and calm, urging in his deliberate fashion, 
a change in the spelling of the English language. 
His tone was monotonous, his face quiet, and, but 
for the eyes, lacking expression; and he spoke as 
calmly of this reform, which involves the forming 
absolutely of a new language, as if he saw it already 
accomplished. There was an extraordinary amount 
of “coming to the point” among those who took 
part in the proceedings of this association, and that 
point was schools and school teaching. The proof 
of which was the fact that there was but one paper 
upon general topics, that being upon “‘ The Organiza- 
tion of the Educational Forces in Society,” by 
William S. Schofield, of Philadelphia. But it must 
have been amusing toa “looker-on in Vienna’ to 
see how these sharp-shooters, who “ drew the bead” 
so promptly upon friend or foe in defense of their 
pet theories, fall into line instanter, to pour a volley 
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upon the audacions skirmisher who dared to attack 
the common school system. To see Prof. Wicker- 
sham’s gray head and slight figure rise, as if at the 
bugle call, and his fine face and magnetic eyes 
turned full upon the unwary speaker, while he pro- 
ceeded to extinguish him utterly, was something to 
be remembered. There was of course “a gathering 
of the clans’’ on the last evening to hear him upon 
that subject dear to every Philadelphian, “ The Cen- 
tennial.”” And it certainly seemed to me, thinking, 
as I listened to his eloquent plea, of his life-long 
devotion to the cause and his wide experience in the 
work, that none could be found better fitted to 
superintend a grand exposition of our public schools 
in 1876 than he. 

It was pleasant, that last meeting of ours, with its 
terse resolutions (for we were a resolute body), its 
hearty little speeches of friendship and good will, 
particularly when, after Dy. Guthrie had spoken, 
President Woodruff arose, with a little flush of pride, 
and claimed him asa former pupil. As the time 
drew near when we must part, I gave another glance 
around upon the faces that three days had made 
familiar and like friends to me, but which I might 
never see again. There sat our good president, 
with that little look of anxiety which had haunted 
his shrewd, kindly face gone, and a smile in its 
stead, as if “his cares dropped from -him like the 
needles shaken from out the gusty pine.” Just a 
little in the background was the chairman of the 
executive committee, Hugh B. Eastburn, tall, strong- 
ly built, a Saxon in complexion and temperament, 
with a frank, boyish face and listless attitude; but I 
knew how the whole man could change upon occa- 
sion, the face seem older, the form vigorous and 
manly, and the manner alert and decisive. Prof. 
Allen’s grey head was close beside Prof. Wicker- 
sham’s, a3 usual, for they are seldom far apart, and 
they look so much alike at a little distance as to be 
taken for one another. His genial face reflected 
the spirit of the hour, and some “ happy thought”’ 
was sure to come just at the proper moment. Ina 
line with these two veteran educators sat another 
life-long worker for the people’s good—Professor 
Johonot, of New York, late of the Missouri State 
Normal School. Very tall and slender, but well. 
formed, with a pale face, surrounded by thick gray 
hair and whiskers, and gray eyes, with a glance like 
an eagle’s, he was by far the most striking looking 
man in the house. His position was that of a school 
boy, his attention fixed upon the speaker, and 
watching his face, with its ever-varying expres- 
sion, I could but speculate upon the life experi- 
ence which, burning at a white heat, had left but 
the gray ashes behind. Well, it is over—the Asso- 
ciation—and though our experience of “misty, 
moisty wheather” these three days may remind us of 
how 


Doctor Foster went to Gloster, 
In a shower of rain, 

He stepped in a puddle, up to his middle, 
And never went there again. 


still, in spite of all, I believe we were sorry to go 
away, since there we had had glimpses of what shall 
be in the years to come, which only the intent eye 
may catch; snatches and hints of the questions of 
the future, which only the listening ear can seize, 
but which these teachers of the people, leaders as 
they should be, were progressive enough to hear, 
wise enough to heed, and liberal enough to under- 
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I was going to tell how we went “ Down in a 
coal mine” and of that trip around the Switchback, 
in the midst of sun and shower, on Friday, but I 
spare you, and like Patrick Henry, or was it John 
Adams? “TI leave off as I began.” I am glad I 
went, PATTI. 


—_—___—_. 


IDEAL EDUCATION. 


NDER the head of ‘‘ Ideal Education,’’ 

the Evening Visitor, published by the 

Philotechnic Institute, of Camden, N. J., 

prints the following editorial article, upon 
which we have a word to say below: 


At the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Convention 
recently held at Wilkesbarre, an elaborate address 
was delivered by Prof. Wickersham, State Superin- 
tendent of public schools, in which we find the fol- 
lowing passage: “A model country school house, 
designed for an ungraded school, could be erected 
on the Centennial grounds. A single room, with a 
seating capacity for about fifty pupils, would be suf- 
ficient, but in construction, equipment and provision 
for lighting, heating and ventilating it should em- 
body every improvement known to American school 
architecture. In other words, its design should not 
be to represent our actual school houses as they are, 
but our ideal ones, to which we mean to work up. 
It should be a model both for ourselves and the rest 
of the world. In addition, I would like to see 
erected by our state a fair'specimen of one of our 
town or village school houses, containing about four 
rooms, and prepared for actual school work. Here 
I would put in operation, on certain days, a school 
of different grades in charge of teachers of the great- 
est skill. Models of school houses, real or ideal, 
would be appropriate.” 

It is not designed to show what the real condition 
of popular education in Pennsylvania is, but what 
somebody imagines it may be at some future time. 
An ideal school house will be erected, some of the 
most intelligent children selected, aud a few of the 
most skillful teachers will show how they imagine 
young persons should be taught. In another part of 
his address, Professor Wickersham says: ‘ Prepara- 
tion is already being made for putting into prepara- 
tion a kindergarten, and there is no inseparable ob- 
stacle in the way of our conducting with it a school 
of several grades, such as in our towns and villages.” 

The kindergarten has not been introduced into 
the public schools of Pennsylvania, and to extempo- 
rize one for this exhibition will be a fraud which will 
deceive no one. Our visitors from Europe will be 
persons of intelligence. They will come here to see 
the actual condition of public education, and not a 
sham exhibition. Pennsylvania has made great 
boasts of her school system, but those who have con- 
trolled it have perseveringly rejected improvements, 
and now the institution will be judged by its fruits. 
Those who will come to Philadelphia next year will 
have an opportunity to see what the tax-payers of 
that city get for the million and a half of dollars an- 
nually expended for public education, They will 
observe the language and manners of the boys and 
young men in the street". They will see the litera- 
ture and amusements in which they indulge. They 
will find that precocious youths think it manly to 
smoke, drink strong liquors and swear, and to exhibit 
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a contemptuous disregard of parental] restraints and 
amenities of polite life. They will find houses of 
refuge and prisons crowded with juvenile offenders, 
and when they walk in the evening in the chief 
thoroughfares they will find them thronged with de- 
based females and shameless men. They will see 
policemen on the corners in conversation with lewd 
women, and they will see thousands of the “‘saloons”’ 
and dens in which a considerable part of the people, 
young and old, spend their idle time. These are 
some of the results of a system of education which 
ignores correct methods of mental culture and the 
importance of industrial training. No show which 
may be arranged in the Park, however pretty it may 
be, can cover the defects of the public school system 
which is dwarfing and debasing the minds of child- 
ren, and inculcating habits of idleness. 

To any one not disposed to find fault, it 
is obvious enough from Mr. Wickersham’s 
address that he intended to practice no de- 
ception upon the foreigners who may be 
present at the Centennial Exposition by the 
erection on the grounds of a school-house 
that would ‘“‘embody every improvement 
known to American School Architecture.”’ 
Its purpose was declared to be that of ‘‘a 
model both for ourselves and the rest of the 
world.’’ A great many people, both at home 
and abroad, have never seen a good school 
house; it was thought that the Centennial 
would furnish a fit opportunity to show them 
one. Such men as the editor of the Evening 
Visttor would possibly be profited by thesight. 

“The Kindergarten has not been introduced into 
the public schools of Pennsylvania.” 

And no one professes to say that it has 
been. Still, we have no objection to the 
exhibition of a Kindergarten at the Centen- 
nial, and if we approve of that plan of edu- 
cation we may introduce it. We would even 
be so liberal as to allow the ‘‘ Philotechnic 
Institute,’’ although we are at a loss to know 
what kind of an institution it is, a place in 
the show. Above all things, we Pennsylva- 
nians want an zdea/ in school affairs to which 
we can work up, and perhaps we can import 
it from Camden. 

‘* Pennsylvania has made great boasts of her school 
system, but those who have controlled it have per- 
severingly rejected improvements, and now ,the in- 
stitution will be judged by its fruits.” 

Ah, that’s news! Who among those that 
have controlled our school system have so 
perseveringly opposed improvements? Our 
people have been a little slow in adopting 
new measures, but let us know who the school 
officers are that have stood across the path 
of progress. On the contrary, Pennsylvania 
has probably made more progress in her 
school work in the past ten years than any 
other state in the Union, and the only thing we 
want is to havea fair opportunity of present- 
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ing the fruits of our system that we may be 
judged by them. 

We are glad that no Pennsylvanian wrote 
the last sentences in the Zvening Visitor's 
article, although we are at the same time 
sorry that they should have been written by 
a Jerseyman. They utter a slander upon the 
public school system. As well might blame 
for the evils mentioned be laid at the door of 
the private schools, the Sunday-schools, the 
churches. The public schools are a reform- 
atory agency of great power, but they are not 
likely very soon to correct all the wicked- 
ness and vice of a great city ; nor would that 
result be reached if ‘‘ Philotechnic Insti- 
tutes’? were established on the corner of 
every street. 


> 
>_> 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 


HE Philadelphia Zedger of August 9, 
contained a criticism, under the head 
of ‘‘ How not to do it,’” which we append 
below, upon the mode of conducting State 
and National Teachers’ Associations. This 
criticism is, in our opinion, partially just 
and partially unjust. A practical man, a 
man of intense business habits, attending 
one of these teachers’ meetings, would per- 
haps conclude that too little attention is 
given to such questions as that propounded 
by the Ledger, ‘‘What is the best that can 
be done for the millions who have to finish 
their school lessons in the primaries and in 
the secondaries, and for the sixty-nine-seven- 
tieths who have to go to work before they 
have time to reach the High School?’”’ And 
yet if any one thinks such subjects are wholly 
ignored, he is greatly mistaken. The writer 
in the Ledger probably never attended a State 
or National convention of teachers in his 
life. He judges of them by what appears in 
the newspapers, and the reporters of news- 
papers are much more apt to print a paper 
on ‘‘ Full-orbed Education,’’ than they are 
to present a discussion on ‘‘ Better Teaching 
in Primary Schools,’’ or ‘*‘ Higher Education 
for the Masses.”’ 

But papers on theoretical educational sub- 
jects are not at all out of place at a teachers’ - 
meeting. The teacher is an artist. The high 
end of his calling is to make men as nearly 
perfect as possible. To accomplish this task, 
or even to work effectively upon it, he must 
have his ideal of manly attributes. Without 
it he isa mere blind laborer, a slave to his 
occupation, and all the products of his hand 
will necessarily be low and faulty. The 
sculptor who would make a beautiful statue 
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from a rough block of marble needs an ideal 
no more than the teacher who would make 
noble men anc women of the children com- 
mitted to hiscare. Indeed, there is nothing 
teachers lack so much as pure and lofty pro- 
fessional ideals. The criticism of the Ledger 
is therefore uncalled-for, and teachers should 
continue in their associations, and more es- 
pecially in State and National associations, 
to consider themes calculated to elevate, en- 
noble and inspire; provided always they do 
not get themselves lost in the clouds. But 
hear the Ledger: 
“HOW NOT TO DO IT.” 

If National and State Educational Associations are 
to be productive of the good for which it is presumed 
they are established, they will have to be lifted out of 
the ruts into which they have been thrown and along 
which most of them are running an objectless career. 
Take Wednesday’s session (for example) of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, in session at Mil- 
waukee, as reported yesterday. One Professor read 
a paper on “ Families, Past and Present;” another 
discoursed:on ** Caste in Education,” and a third on 
what he called “ Full-orbed Education,’”? whatever 
that may mean. The good that can be done for the 
cause of real education by a national association 
whose sessions are devoted to that sort of paper read- 
ing and discoursing, can be expressed by the fraction 
that stands nearest to nothing. The teachers and 
professors who employ their time in the preparation 
of such papers might as well trace them on the sands 
of the seashore, to be caught up by the winds or 


washed out by the waves, for all the good they do. 
These people have before them all the time the se- 
rious facts that, as far as the public schools go, not 
more than 1,200 pupils out of 80,000 ever get beyond 
the grammar schools; and that not more than 14,000 
out of 80,000 ever get beyond the secondary schools ; 
and that not more than one-half of the public school 


pupils ever get beyond the primary schools, These 
facts should rivet their attention and keep their eyes 
away from such nonsense as “ Full-orbed Education,” 
until they have solved the vital problem of what is 
the best that can be done for the millions who have to 
finish their school lessons in the primaries and in the 
secondaries, and for the sixty-nine-seventieths who 
have to go to work before they have time to reach 
the High School. As already observed, full one-half 
the public school children “ finish” their school train- 
ing in the primaries. One of the most vital of all 
“educational” questions is, “‘ What method of teach- 
ing is the best to apply to them, so as to get them as 
’ far forward as possible in the short time their hard 
fortune permits them to remain at school before they 
are called to work to help to earn bread for them- 
selves and the families to which they belong?” But 
the devotees of “ Full-orbed Education” who go to 
the sessions of the National Associations turn their 
lofty eyes away from that and kindred questions of 
the utmost importance. Every practiced teacher 
gifted with powers of observation knows that these 
young people go out to the struggle with the world 
with no more than the crudest knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of school learning. They know that nearly 
all of our subordinate schools are bungling along in 
the old ruts that leave many of these children “stalled” 
among the easy pages of their spelling-books, when 
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every effort ought to be turned towards seeking and 
finding and adopting that method of teaching that 
will carry them as far in the same space of time as 
the secondary school children now get. This sort of 
effort and the same inquiry applied tothe methods 
in the secondary and grammar schools, are what 
should exercise the intelligence and mental activity 
of teachers’ conventions. But as many of these bodies 
are now conducted, they manage to get the minimum 
amount of valuable result with the maximum amount 
of display. 


<2 
> 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 





O full report of the proceedings of the 
National Teachers’ Association has 
come into our hands. From scattered sources 
we gather a few facts concerning the meeting. 
The attendance was large, estimated at 
1000, but the East was poorly represented. 
The delegation from this state was exceed- 
ingly small. Among those present who have 
been recognized as active members at pre- 
vious meetings, we notice only the names: 
Harris, of Missouri, the President ; Read, 
of Missouri ; Richards, of Illinois ; White, 
Hancock, Henkle, Rickoff, and Miss Lath- 
rop, of Ohio; Hagar, Marple and Harring- 
ton, of Massachusetts; Phelps, of Minne- 
sota; Abernethy, of Iowa; Hoyt, of Wis- 
consin ; Jillson, of South Carolina ; French, 
of Vermont ; Cruikshank, of New York, and 
a few others. Rev. Dr. Bittinger, of this 
state, read a paper, and appears to have 
been about the only Pennsylvanian present. 
‘¢ The heartiest welcome,’’ says one report, 
‘¢ that the Association has ever received, was 
from Minneapolis. Carriages were in wait- 
ing upon the arrival of every train, which 
conveyed the travelers free to the headquar- 
ters of the Association. Here the committe 
welcomed them and assigned as many as were 
willing to private families, who received 
them as they might have received the old- 
est and dearest of friends. No attention 
was wanting. The formal welcomes of the 
Mayor of the city and the Governor of the 
state, fervent as they were, were no exaggera- 
tion of the kind feeling which everywhere 
prevailed.”’ 

A portion of Wednesday was devoted to 
an excursion to Minnehaha, and the dele- 
gates were loud in their praises of the beauty 
of that celebrated waterfall and of the charm- 
ing scenery and invigorating atmosphere of 
Minnesota. Many of them remained till 
Saturday, devoting themselves to Lakes Min- 
netonka, Como and Calhoun, to Fountain 
Cave, Bridal Veil, &c. 
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Some valuable papers were read, but we 
infer from the reports that a number of them 
were too lengthy to produce the best effect. 
This is a mistake that ought to be remedied. 
No paper ought to be more than thirty min- 
utes in length. It should be taken for grant- 
ed that something on each subject brought 
before the Association is known by its mem- 
bers. The papers should aim to elucidate 
what is supposed to be unknown. This 
would give them point and enlist attention. 
As it is, full one-half, perhaps two-thirds, of 
the matter presented at one meeting of the 
Association is repeated at the next, and on 
to the last, varied only in form and author- 
ship. Effort ought to be made to increase 
the preparation of fresh and original matter. 


Some of the discussions seem to have been 
well sustained. The most lively of these was 
that elicited by Prof. Phelps’ paper on Nor- 
mal Schools. ‘‘Much warmth of feeling,’’ 
says a reporter, ‘‘was shown, not against 
Normal Schools, but against the ignorance 
and conceit of many of their graduates. The 
defenders of the schools showed an equal 
amount of heat in their support, and the dis- 
cussion was intensely interesting, and even 
exciting, though never for a moment exceed- 
ing the bounds of strict parliamentary de- 
corum. The conclusion, if there was any, 
seemed to be, that no mill, however good, 
could convert corn into wheat flour; that 
professional training should not be based 
upon a slight academic foundation.’’ 


A new feature in connection with a meet- 
ing of the Association was the exhibition of 
a collection of casts representing extinct an- 
imals, minerals, plants, &c., and also one of 
industrial drawings by public school pupils 
of various cities. As this exhibition has a 
peculiar significance at this time, pointing as 
it does to the great exhibition to be held 
next year at Philadelphia, we quote what was 
said of it by a reporter of the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press: 


One of the most interesting and instructive features 
of the meeting of the National Teachers’ Association 
at Minneapolis, is the exhibition of industrial draw- 
ings in the rooms recently occupied by Barnard’s 
Business College, in Harrison block. The great 
numbers who visit the exhibition are delighted and 
surprised at the display, which is made up of draw- 
ings from the public schools of Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Boston, Newton and Syracuse; also from the State 
Normal Art School for the training of teachers, and 
from the free evening drawing schools for workmen, 
in Massachusetts, The specimens cover instructions 
from the lowest classes in the primary schools to de- 
signs in color for various manufactures, and working 
drawing for mechanics. 

Itis an exhibition of ordinary every-day school 
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work in the different grades, and, of course, some of 
it is more or less defective. Very many are original 
designs; some of the designs have advanced one or 
two stages; others are complete and ready to be used 
in manufactures. One, a degign for a desk, has been 
sold, bringing the student seventy-five dollars, 

Whoever begins his examination with the primary 
school work, and continues it step by step, will see 
that there is a logical advancement from the first line 
in the primary school, to the historic ornament and 
applied design in color. The beginning prophesies 
of the end. The picture element occupies a very 
subordinate place, though that is not ignored in the 
advanced work. Because the industrial character ot 
the display is so marked, it by no means follows that 
it is the less artistic. 


The action taken on the subject of the 
Centennial appears in the following pream- 
ble and resolutions: 

Prof. Smart, of Indiana, chairman of a special 
committee to draft resolutions in regard to the exhi- 
bition of educational development at the approach- 
ing Centennial, at Philadelphia, reported the follow- 
ing which were received, discussed, and adopted 
seriatim. 

WHEREAS, A communication has been received 
from the Hon. John Eaton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, in which the National Educa- 
tional Association, now: assembled, is requested to 
take into consideration the interests of the Educa- 
tional Department of the coming Centennial Expo- 
sition, and to make suggestions in relation thereto: 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That we heartily second the efforts of 
the Commissioner to secure an adequate repre- 
sentation of our educational products at the Centen- 
nial, and that we will co-operate with him in every 
practicable way to make the enterprise a success. 

Resolved, That in accordance with the Commis- 
sioner’s request, we make the following suggestions, 
viz.: 

1. In our opinion, wall space cf not less than 
2,000 feet in length, with accompanying counter and 
floor space, will be needed for the proper display of 
our educational products. 

2. The amount of wall space occupied by each 
state should be limited to 100 feet in length. 

3. All products of the schools, executed by pu- 
pils, except such as may be classed as “ special pro- 
ducts’? should be made during the month of Janu- 
ary, 1876. 

4. We respectfully recommend that there be form- 
ed an Exposition committee, consisting of one agent 
appointed from each of the states and territories re- 
presented at the Centennial, by the chief educational 
officer in conference with the National Commissioner 
of Education, whose duty it should be to co-operate 
with the commissioner in the superintendence of the 
Educational Department at Philadelphia. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to prepare and submit to Gen. Eaton rules and regu- 
lations by which pupils and students shall be gov- 
erned in the preparation of such products as may be 
executed by them. 

Resolved, That we recommend that an Interna- 
tional Educational Congress be held at some time 
during the Centennial Exposition, and that we also 
recommend that arrangements therefore be made by 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

Resolved, That we respectfully recommend to the 
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Commissioner of Education that the appointment of 
delegates to the International Congress be made 
through the chief educational officers of the several 
states and territories. 


The following resolutions reaffirm the po- 
sition of the Association taken some years 
ago on the question involved : 


Resolved, That ignorance is a curse to any people, 
and a menacing danger to Republican institutions, 

Resolved, That of all subjects demanding govern- 
mental aid, public education should, of right, take 
precedence. 

Resolved, That in the nature of the case, there is a 
constantly growing necessity for state and national 
aid to education, and it is the duty of this Associ- 
ation and of each of its members, to do all that can 
be done to secure such aid. 

Resolved, That since the public lands of the Uni- 
ted States are the property of the whole people, the 

roceeds of the state or other distribution thereof 
should be faithfully applied to their use and benefit, 
and in no case devoted to the use of corporations or 
sections. 

Resolved, That in no way can the proceeds of 
these lands be so well or exclusively devoted to the 
general use or welfare as by their appropriation to 
educational purposes. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to have the above resolutions authenticated by the 
signatures of the president and secretary of the asso- 
ciation—printed and placed in the hands of each 
member of Congress. 


Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, of Minnesota, was 
elected president for next year, but no place 
of meeting appears to have been agreed 
upon. Most likely the association will 
meet in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 


<= 
_> 





TEACHERS. 


N able and interesting address was de- 
livered by Hon. W. W. Watson, State 
Senator from Susquehanna county, at the 
late county teachers’ institute, held in Sus- 


quehanna. We quote below that part of it 
which relates to the position, duties and 
qualifications of teachers. 


The Pennsylvania school teachers are the custodi- 
ans of valuable and important trusts; they are the 
captains of the rank and file of our free school sys- 

‘tem; all other means are but aids in the important 
work that must be done by the teachers; hence you 
should do all in your power to fit yourselves for it. 
If you desire to become teachers you must make a 
special preparation, if you do not you will only be 
school keepers. One of the means for your prepara- 
tion is the county institute, and at every session of 
this organization the true progressive teacher will 
obtain new and valuable ides and become better fitted 
to discharge the duties of the school room. 

No one can estimate the difference between a good 
and a poor teacher. True, money is the measure of 
the value of things, but it does not measure the dif- 
ference between a good and a poor teacher. The 
injury that a poor, unqualified teacher is likely to 
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inflict upon the young susceptible minds in one short “ 
term isincalculable. On the contrary, the good can- 
not be estimated of a young mind awakened to the im- 
portance of education, a proper development of the 
mind and intellect, the great gifts of Godtoman. What 
is the value of a true and noble life, one that is likely 
in this free country to rise to a position of influence 
however humble may be the beginning? And what 
is an educated noble man but a being a little lower 
than the angels and brother of our great Exemplar? 

Through a pupil well taught and directed, the 
good deeds of the teachers will permeate a whole 
community, and may determine the weal of the Re- 
public. One who assumes to teach does not take 
upon himself an impossible task, if qualified; but I 
assert that the teacher should have the right con- 
ception of education—its import.nce to the child, to 
society, to the state, to the nation, and to the world. 
The teachers who can rightly claim a share in the 
great work of molding the mind aright, are those, and 
those only, who are well qualified in the branches to 
be taught, can lead othersto a higher plane of thought 
and inquiry in the arts and sciences, and can by pre- 
cept and example elevate the moral nature and di- 
rect in the path of virtue and religion. A teacher 
who can do this is beyond price and far above 
rubies. 

I am aware that the good teacher does not receive 
a just pecuniary reward for his labors—the reward of 
good works is not so paid. A greater reward for 
such will consist in peans sung by the rising Ameri- 
cans who can in truth say that they owe their success 
in life to the guidance and instruction of a noble 
teacher. No one is a teacher by nature. You can- 
not educate unless you are educated yourselves. The 
skill and ability of a teacher is acquired only by hard 
study, industry, and perseverance, 

Nothing is plainer than that you cannot teach 
what you do not know; and permit me to say that 
in my opinion that person is poorly qualified to 
teach who can simply pass an examination in the 
branches mentioned on the certificate. To be able 
to do that is important, a necessity, but the really 
competent teacher must obtain a fund of informa- 
tion reaching far beyond the studies required by 
law. Such an education as I mean should include 
a comprehensive knowledge of geography, descrip- 
tive, physical, mathematical, and poiitical, so that 
the mind of the young may early know the extent 
and greatness of our country and the world, includ- 
ing production, manufacturing, trade and commerce, 
nations and people. Of philosophy, so that the laws 
of nature may be understood, as laws of gravity, 
force, and mechanical power. Of physiology, so that 
the child may learn how wonderfully we are made. 
Of hygiene, so that the young may at the proper 
time know how important health is to a vigorous 
intellect, long life, and usefulness. Of the human 
mind, so that discipline may be made easy and 
study a pleasure. Of history so that you can teach 
the philosophy of the rise and fall of nations and in 
what true greatness consists, Of biography, so that 
you can tell the child how the world’s great men and 
women have attained their eminence, by patient 
study, industry, and perseverance, and show that 
what has been done in the past can as easily be done 
now. Of English literature, so that you can direct 
the mind to the beauties*of correct language, and. 
create a taste for that course of reading which ele- 
vates and ennobles, Of politics, not in a partisan 
sense, but so that our people will understand the prin- 
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ciples of our institutions and government, and sothat 
our voters can act like intelligent freemen, whether 
in exercising the elective franchise, or in framing 
laws for the people. Of political economy, so that 
the rising generation may know the value of money 
as a means of carrying on trade and commerce, and 
in developing the unseen resources of our vast coun- 
try. Of astronomy, so that our children may know 
the littleness of man compared with the great Archi- 
tect of the universe and of us. Of true religion, so 
that the young mind shall be led early to a knowl- 
edge of the truth, that it is not all of life to live, nor 
all of death to die, that this life is but a preparation 
for the next and better, where the mind will expand 
throughout eternity. 

Do not understand me to mean that we should 
make colleges of our common schools—that cannot 
be done; but the common school teacher should 
have an education such as I havelaid out; for if you 
acquire such a preparation morally and intellectually, 
you will find little difficulty in exciting in the young 
minds a thirst for knowledge and a laudable ambi- 
tion to rise to a higher sphere of education and use- 
fulness. 


iin 


Che Mouth, 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY. NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 





HE Democratic Chronicle of Shippens- 
burg contains a full and interesting 
account of the ceremonies connected with 
the inauguration of the new Principal, Rev. 
I. N. Hays, of the Cumberland Valley State 
Normal School, which took place on Mon- 


day, August 30th. From this account we 
make the following extracts: 


At two o’clock, p. m., the chapel was comfortably 
filled with a highly appreciative audience. The ex- 
ercises were commenced with prayer by Rev. Got- 
wald, followed by Miss Babbitt in a song, entitled 
**The Day is Done,” which was rendered in such a 
manner as to win rounds of applause. At the con- 
clusion of the music, Mr. James E. M’Clean, the 
President of the Board of Trustees, in an appro- 
priate and well-delivered address, stated the object of 
the occasion by introducing and installing the Rev. 
I. N. Hays as the Principal of the School. After 
being intrusted with the keys of the institution, he 
delivered an able address from which we make some 
extracts below. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, Miss Babbitt 
again entertained the andience with her splendid 
voice in rendering “ Bonnie Annie Laurie.” 

Rev. Gotwald was then called upon, and in a few 
remarks encouraged the trustees, pupils and patrons 
to assist the Principal in his arduous undertaking. 

Rev. George P. Hayes, President of Washington 
College, Washington, Pa., was the next speaker, and 
—well, we can only say we wish you all had been 
there and heard him. With regard to the troubles 
and difficulties of the past, he said that there was no 
use in lamenting, but the proper place was to go to 
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work with a determination to succeed, and not to 
fold their hands and let ruin and disgrace overtake 
them ; he cited as an instance of pluck and perse. 
verance that the farmers who, last spring, planted their 
fields with corn which, as soon as it started to grow, 
was killed by cut-worms. The farmers did not de. 
spond, but went to work and re-planted their fields; 
again the enemy cut it off, and again they planted, 
and now their crops are splendid, never better. So 
with the school: Go on, and success must crown your 
efforts. 

The Rev. Colwell, of the Presbyterian church of 
Chambersburg, followed him in a few short pithy re. 
marks, in which he laughably related his experience 
in school teaching. The exercises closed by singing 
the doxology, and the audience was dismissed with a 
fervent benediction by the Rev. H. C. Cheston. 


We are glad that the new Principal has 
left the door open for a modification of his 
views in regard to the establishment of Com- 
mercial and Academical departments in con- 
nection with the Normal department, for he 
will certainly find occasion to modify them 
when he comes to ask appropriations from 
the state, if not before. We present his 
views on 

THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 

consisting of its normal and model schools, thor- 
oughly organized, in which there shall be given the 
most thorough instruction in all the English 
branches, mathematics, etc., up to and quite beyond 
the legal requirements, together with such theoret- 
ical and practical training in the art of teaching, as 
will fit our graduates for their future life-work, just 
as the graduates of West Point are for theirs. As to 
the utility of this department, there should be, it 
seems to me, but one opinion. Indeed, the wonder 
is that its importance has only so recently been gen- 
erally recognized. It is true, that Felbeger, an Au- 
gustine monk, more than one hundred years ago, 
established seminaries of learning at Glatz, and else- 
where throughout Silesia, for the express purpose of 
training those who were to become professional 
schoolmasters; but, for the most part, until very 
recently, the training of youth in the most important 
and critical period of life has been left to incompe- 
tent and inexperienced hands, wholly unacquainted 
with both the science and art of their profession, the 
result of which has been the useless expenditure of 
millions of money, and often worse than useless ex- 
penditure of most precious time. And why should 
it not be otherwise? If you want a pair of shoes, 
you first inquire in regard to the professional skill 
and training of your mechanic, If you want a 
preacher or a physician, one of your first inquiries 
will be in relation, not to their general knowledge, 
but have they the secret of their profession—are they 
mere experimenters, or are they able to do, intelli- 
gently, what they propose ? 

Now, is it not a little surprising that all this plain 
common sense, as applied to other things, and espe- 
cially other professions, has been heretofore so en- 
tirely ignored in regard to one of the most important 
departments of life, the result of which has been that 
not unfrequently young and inexperienced teachers 
have spent one, two and three years in simply exper- 
imenting—trying to find out what they ought to have 
known before they offered themselves as candidates 
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for the position, whilst the normal graduate is expected 
to have his school in thorough working order within 
forty-eight hours after itopens. And that the results 
of this professional training have been all that could 
have been reasonably expected is manifest from the 
wonderful prosperity which has attended almost all 
wisely and well directed efforts. There is scarcelya 
school of this kind, within my knowledge, which has 
been efficiently managed, that has not met with de- 
cided popular favor, whilst many of them have been 
most potential for good. There is one even in the 
far west, near Bloomington, Illinois, which has over 
seven hundred normal pupils, and whose influence 
for good to the rising generation is scarcely surpassed 
by any college in the land. 

The truth is, the silent power emanating from such 
acentre is simply tremendous, first directly upon the 
normal pupils, and then through them upon the 
thousands of little immortals whose future existence 
they are to mould—and mould when most of all 
moulding is possible—when every touch will leave 
an indelible impression behind it. 

Just as the sun enlightens and invigorates, not only 
by direct radiation, but by throwing its reflected rays 
back upon objects, at present concealed from its view, 
so this institution will mould and influence not only 
those brought directly in contact with it, but hundreds 
and thousands whose feet will never tread these classic 
halls. God bless this and every similar schvol in the 
land, and let the motto of this department in this in- 
stitution be “* Excelsior’”’—not good, not among the 
best, but, if possible, the very best in the land. 


READING.—Co-education has been at- 
tended by such good results in the High 
School of the city of Reading, that the 
school authorities have extended the prin- 
ciple, so as to embrace the grammar and 
intermediate schools. The following propo- 
sitions indicate the action of the board: 


1. One mixed Grammar School in each section, to 
be formed by selecting twenty-five boys and an equal 
number of girls standing highest on the list of schol- 
arship from each of the present grammar schools in 
the section, to be organized as at present, into three 
classes or divisions. 

2. One mixed Intermediate School in each section, 
except the Sixth, to be formed of the remaining pupils 
of the existing grammar schools, and such an equal 
number of boys and girls from the secondary schools 
in the section, standing highest on the list of scholar- 
ship, as will make the total number of fifty pupils for 
each school, said school to be organized into three 
classes or divisions. 


»— 
>_> 


REFORMATORY EDUCATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 





A STEP IN ADVANCE. 


HE state of Pennsylvania has had in 
operation for many years two institu- 
tions designed to receive and if possible re- 
form the vagrant, vicious and incorrigible 
children who might be sent to them by the 
proper authorities. One of these, the East- 





ern House of Refuge, is located in the city 
of Philadelphia ; the other, late the Western 
House of Refuge, now the Reform School, is 
still located in the city of Allegheny, but is 
about to be removed to the Morganza farm, 
in Washington county, where suitable build- 
ings have been erected. It is to the changes 
made at the last named institution to which 
we would call the attention of our readers, 
and especially of those interested in the work 
of reformatory education. Both the Houses 
of Refuge as originally organized were penal 
rather than reformatory institutions. The 
buildings were surrounded by walls, cells for 
solitary confinement were provided, the dis- 
cipline was in good part the discipline of 
prisons. 

Of late years the internal organization 
has been undergoing considerable changes. 
The discipline has become less rigorous. 
More privileges have been allowed. Trust 
has taken the place of suspicion; love, of 
fear. Especially has this change been marked 
in the institution at Allegheny. For years 
the superintendent and manager have con- 
sidered the walls and the cells rather an ob- 
stacle in the way of reforming the young peo- 
ple consigned to their care then as necessary 
appendages to a School of Reform. At last 
they resolved to dispense with them entirely, 
to sell the old buildings, move out into the 
country, and try the great experiment of re- 
forming vicious children by giving them a 
pleasant home, providing them with work, 
giving them good instruction, and surround- 
ing them with all the influences of Christian 
light and love. It is a great step in advance 
in reformatory education in this state; but 
we believe it cannot fail to prove a tri- 
umphant success. 

In order that all may see in more detail 
the nature of this interesting experiment, we 
present below an extract from a late report 
of the superintendent of the institution, R. 
N. Avery: 

MORGANZA. 


It has been thought best, though notstrictly within 
the province of this report, to give a brief outline of 
the proposed plan for the re-organization of the insti- 
tution, on the Morganza farm, in Washington county. 

The theory adopted by the board of managers, 
upon which the proposed plan is based, is simply 
this—that the institution under their charge, in all its 
aspects, is a discretionary and not a penal establish- 
ment—a school, and not a prison. In receiving 
children under their protection, the managers are 
simply exercising a guardianship which is delegated 
to them by the state; and, acting i /oco parentis, 
they are called upon to extend in a parental manner 
care and protection, and afford proper training and 
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education in those cases where parental influence is 
absolutely wanting, or where it is perverted. The 
children, then, are subjects of restraint, but not sub- 
jects for penal infliction or punishment. 

With these views the board, in the erection of the 
new buildings, determined to dispense with walls, 
bolts and bars, and all prison appliances of whatever 
description, and to establish a school for the proper 
training and education of wayward and neglected 
children ; a schoo/ in the true meaning of the term— 
stripped entirely from all prison associations; from 
whence the pupils can go forth into the world pre- 
pared for its duties and responsibilities, with no stig- 
ma attached to their names, and be received by the 
community with as much trust and confidence as any 
of those who graduate from our public schools. 

In pursuance of this idea, a plan familiarly known 
as the “Family System” has been adopted. The 
children will be divided into families of fifty each. 
These families will occupy a separate house, with 
separate officers—an intendent, upon whom will de- 
volve the charge of the family, and two female assist- 
ants. Each family will be distinct from the others 
in its own local management, but will be united in 
government with the other families under one central 
head, Every family building has a separate dormi- 
tory, school-room, dining-room and play-ground, 
The government will be parental, and such as would 
be adopted in any well-regulated home. Coercion 
will never be used until all moral means have failed. 

The farm consists of five hundred acres of the best 
tillable land in the state, suited for the raising of 
fruit or grain, or any product best adapted for the 
uses of the institution, or for sale in the market. The 
children will be employed on the farm, detailed in 
turn from each family, as necessity may require. 
When not engaged in farm labor, they will be en- 
gaged in some mechanical occupation—each family 
having a separate apartment in the workshop. 

The buildings already erected and nearly com- 
pleted are the main building for the boys, and four 
family buildings, and a main building for the accom- 
modation of the girls. Their location, size and plan 
are given elsewhere in this report in detail. These 
buildings will furnish accommodations for six fami- 
lies of boys and two of girls, with fifty children in 
each family. As the institution increases in num- 
bers, other family buildings will be added. 

In adopting the “ family system,” we believe that 
we recognize and act in accordance with natural 
principles—natural laws. The family is a divine in- 
stitution, and the Creator has so arranged it, that 
every human being is influenced more for good in the 
family than by any other influence in social life, 
This influence is indefinable, and runs through the 
whole social organization; it appeals to our indi- 
vidual self-respect, and addresses our hopes by open- 
ing to our vision fair prospects in life. The nearer 
we approach to the home and the family in the sys- 
tem we adopt, the greater will be the power exerted 
on the hearts and lives of those committed to our 
care, 

It is evident that the family system affords very 
great facilities for classification. There is a greater 
number of sub-divisions and more opportunity for 
individualization. Children are not reformed in 
masses, but reformation is mostly the result of well- 
directed effort acting upon the individual heart. In 
the proposed division of the children into families, 
the policy pursued will not depend so much upon 
age or character as upon adaffation, although the 
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very small children may be placed in a family by 
themselves. Special qualifications of the officers in 
charge of families will be considered, as well as the 
peculiar disposition of the chi/d. The more difficult 
to manage will be distributed around in small num. 
bers, in charge of those officers who, by tact and ex. 
ecutive ability, will be enabled to exert the most 
powerful influence. Care will be taken, however, to 
limit the number of this class of children in any one 
family. By herding together the pecularly incor. 
rigible and vicious, and rendering them a dishonor. 
ed class, we give power to evil influence, afford fa. 
cilities for combination, enable hand to join with 
hand in wickedness, and render reformation almost 
hopeless. Adaptation, then, rather than an arbitrary 
rule of classification, will govern the distribution of 
the children to the various families. To afford bet- 
ter opportunity for studying character, children when 
first received into the institution will be placed in one 
of the families occupying the main building, under 
the more direct observation of the superintendent, 
and will remain there until a sufficient knowledge is 
obtained of their character and aay when they 
will be placed in that family where the association 
and the discipline are calculated to exert the best in- 
fluence. Thus the individual will never be lost sight 
of in the crowd; his case will be separately and care- 
fully considered, and the best means adopted to 
remedy defects in his character or previous training, 

But the question was, What will we do with the hard- 
ened juvenile offender, who has already entered upon a 
career of crime, and who differs only in age from the 
convicts in our penitentiary—who is rampant, reck- 
less and daring, and who defies authority and tram- 
ples upon the restraints of society? Is he a fit sub- 
ject for the mild discipline of a school? Perhaps 
not. Without doubt there are cases of precocious 
juvenile depravity, in which offences against life or 
property have been of so serious a character that the 
courts deal with them, and they become subjects of 
prison discipline. But we would not reject even 
these. If there be any influence which will reach 
them, it will be in the mild, paternal discipline of an 
Institution like ours. The very moment you treat 
these juvenile delinquents as criminals, and consign 
them to a prison, you place an almost impassable 
barrier between them and the possibility of reform, 
In our profession, we must have confidence in human 
nature, however debased and fallen, and confidence 
in the power and influence of Christianity. When 
we lose this trust in God and man, our occupation is 
gone, and the sooner we retire from reformatory 
work the better. I have an abiding faith, that there 
isno human being so low, so degraded, that the 
light of Christianity cannot reach him, and the hand 
of sympathy cannot lift him up; and I believe this 
is eminently true of children. I would have the 
worst of these boys received, then, and with due care 
and vigilance we may retain them, and, with the 
divine blessing on our labors, be enabled to accom- 
plish as much as has been done in the Rauhe Haus, 
or “Rough House,” that true “‘ Home of Redemp- 
tion,” that “Home among the flowers,’’ where the 
worst children in Hamburg and the worst children 
in Germany, have been received, trained, educated 
and saved, 

But these bad boys may escape. True, they may. 
There will be no walls—nothing but ordinary paling 
fences, and even these will eventually be replaced 
with hedges and ornamental shrubbery. There will 
be no bars to the windows, and no strong rooms used 
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for lock-ups. Yes, without doubt, they may escape ; 
but, before they do, it is just possible that moral and 
personal influence, the attractions of a pleasant 
home, may constitute a more effectual barrier to ar- 
rest their steps than any wall however high, built of 
brick and stone. We, who have confidence in the 

wer of Christianity and human sympathy, have 
faith that it will be even so. But, lest it fail, every 
precaution will be taken to insure their stay, until 
they become reconciled to their new home. They 
will never be out of the sight of an officer, night or 
day, until they are admitted to the number of those 
in whom there is no reason to place special confi- 
dence, We have the conviction that sleepless vigi- 
lance is worth more than high walls, bolts or bars. 

As to the economy of the family system, it is 
obvious that additional officers will be required, and 
higher qualifications demanded. This will some- 
what increase the expense in salaries, but there will 
be a great reduction in the cost of living. Success- 
ful institutions on the family system have been 
enabled to support their children at a much less ex- 
pense than those conducted on the ordinary plan. 
Indeed, so far as economy is concerned, the evi- 
dence is altogether in favor of the family sys- 
tem. Without doubt, with the rich and exten- 
sive farm, and the facilities which we possess, our 
present expenses will be greatly reduced, and at the 
same time we shall be able to furnish the children 
with a more abundant and healthy diet. 


2 
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THE OPENING OF THE SCHOOLS. 





HE Philadelphia Zimes, of the first of 


September, contained the following 
article, which will be read with about equal 
interest on the first of October: 


Summer is past, according tothe almanacs at least, 
if not according to the thermometer. It is a most 
meaningless and arbitrary distinction the almanacs 
make, ‘or the glories of autumn are no more appar- 
ent on the first day of September, than spring’s ethe- 
real mildness on the first of March; but there must 
come an end to everything, even to the summer vaca- 
tions, and we may as well cut it off here as at any 
other point. It was the summer holidays, not the 
summer heats, that ended yesterday, and with to-day 
we have to face, at once or in the future so near that 
it will soon be the present, the stern realities of the 
winter’s work. There are plenty of signs of the re- 
awakening of the city, dormant throughout the mid- 
summer months, and two of these belong especially 
to to-day—the oysterman, crying his wares boldly 
through the streets, in ready recognition of old But- 
ler’s maxim, and “then the whiningschoolboy, with his 
satchel and shining morning face, creeping like snail 
unwillingly to school.” Poor boy; for him the holi- 
day has been all too short. Nowonder he goes back 
unwillingly to the hot stifling school-room, tomuddle 
his young brain with dates and definitions and alge- 
braic formulze, to drive away the useful lessons he 
has been learning in the fields or along the river. 

But a sorer trial than his to-day is his teacher’s. 
She has had a rest, and, let us hope, she has had a 
breath of the fresh country air to bring a little color 
back to her blanched cheek. She has had, we will 
suppose, enough of idleness, and is ready to take up 
her task again. And yet it can seldom be with rap- 
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turous delight that one steps upon a treadmill. The 
boys and girls all say they are glad to see her again, 
and she 1s really glad to see them, or most of them, 
for, though intractable, or dull, or mischievous, they 
have each found a place in her heart. She does care 
for them and think a great deal about them, and try 
very hard to help them on their way; but the work 
is so wearying, so unending, so full of all manner of 
discouragements that she cannot but shrink from it, 
try as she will. “ Delightful task, to rear the tender 
thought ’’—that may do for poetry, it may do to parse, 
but Jamie Thomson was not ateacher. And yet, in 
spite of its trials, in spite of that dreadful feeling that 
will come over her after a hard day’s work, that her 
efforts not only are fruitless, but that no one will give 
her credit even for trying, the teacher’s task ought to 
have as much of delight as any daily unremitting task 
can have, and it scarcely comforts her to think how 
many of her trials come from her own incapacity— 
many, but by nomeansall. As we know the teachers 
in our public schools in Philadelphia, whom chiefly 
we have in mind as we write, a more earnest, pains- 
taking, and in many respects capable body of women 
could not easily be got together. If their general 
culture is not very extensive it is usually as great as 
their opportunities afford, or, perhaps, as their work 
démands ; it is special education that they want, ad- 
vice, guidance and encouragement, and these are 
what they do net often get. They are expected to 
go through a certain drudgery every day, to hear a 
class of parrots repeat the words of some ignorant 
hack-writer, whose book, favored by the authorities 
this year, may be discarded next year for another 
more imbecile still. But nobody comes to show them 
how to teach—how to train the tender thought. 
They may see a committeeman now and then, but 
they get little help from him; and, though they feel 
that they are the wheels of a great machine, they 
cannot feel that they are active parts in an intelligent 
system. 

This is the gloomy side of the teacher’s work ; 
she will be very likely totake a gloomy view of it 
on this opening day. But then, it has its brighter 
side; for, in spite of ignorance and incapacity and 
false conservatism, the world does advance, our 
educational methods improve, the schools and all 
connected with them improve, and we are slowly 
but steadily growing out of darkness into day. Let 
teachers and pupils take heart, then, and begin the 
winter’s work determined to make it, not a drudgery, 
but a genuine, living, earnest progress onward. 
What the session shall be worth to the pupils it is 
largely for the teachers to determine, so far as 
parents wiil give them opportunity and the confi- 
dence they must demand. What the teachers can 
do—whether their work shall be harmonized and well 
directed or scattered and wasted—depends most on 
those whose official duty is the direction of the 
schools. If they are incompetent, it isthe business of 
the people toturn them out. And so all this matter 
of the schools comes back at last to every individual 
reader of Zhe Times; for the public schools are 
likely to be just as good as the public demand, and 
not any better. We are all thinking now, after such 
partial rest as we have been able to take, of the 
serious duties of the coming winter, and among 
them all there is not any that demands more thought 
than our duty to protect and guard, to strengthen 
and elevate the educational system of which we 
boast so much and on the efficiency of which so 
much depends, 
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FrcIHnt.—Nothing can be worse for a child than 
to befrightened. The effect of the scare it is slow to 
recover from; it remains sometimes until maturity, 
as isshown by many instances of morbid sensitive- 
ness and excessive nervousness. Not unfrequently 
fear is employed as a means of discipline. Children 
are controlled by being made to believe that some- 
thing terrible will happen to them, and punished by 
being shut up in dark rooms or by being put in places 
which they stand in dread of. Noone, without vivid 
memory of his own ehildhood, can comprehend how 
entirely cruel such things are. We have often heard 
grown persons tell of the suffering they have endured 
as children, under like circumstances, and recount 
the irreparable injury which they are sure they then 
receivéd. No parent, no nurse, capable of alarming 
the young, is fitted for her position. Children, as 
nearly as possible, should be trained not to know the 
sense of fear, which, above everything else, is to be 
feared in their education, early and late. 


Personal 


E find the following sketch of an old teacher 

and friend of the JoURNAL in the Insurance 

Blue Book for 1875. Itdoes no more than justice to 
an earnest, energetic, honest man: 


J. A. M. PassMoRE.—This sketch enables us to in- 
troduce to our readers the very popular and efficient 
manager and attorney for Pennsylvania of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, Mr. J. A. M. Pass- 
more, of Pottsville. This gentleman is still on the 
sunny side of forty, having been born in Chester 
county, Pa., in 1836, his ancestry dating back 
through the old revolutionary days to the very earli- 
est settlements of the country. Deprived in early 
life of a father’s fostering care, his education and 
and training devolved upon his mother, a woman of 
rare energy and judgment. The first profession 
claiming Mr. Passmore’s attention was that of an 
educator, after having graduated from the scientific 
department of the Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
then under the personal direction of the present 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State, 
Professor J. P. Wickersham, LL.D., a name known 
and revered by the lovers of education everywhere. 
During the succeeding five years we find him princi- 
pal of the grammar school at Pottsville; and after 
that, until 1868, managing the Paschal Institute; his 
spare opportunities at this period being devoted to 
preparation for the law, and culminating in an hon- 
orable admission to the bar of Schuylkill county. 

In the pursuit, however, of a more active and 
vigorous vocation, he was induced to consider the 
profession of life insurance. Experimenting as a 
local representative of one of the Eastern companies 
and demonstrating an eminent adaptability to the 
business, he cast about for a connection with which 
to ally himself for a life work (in the double mean- 
ing of that phrase), finally selecting the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of this city. Beginning as 
district agent, the sphere of his activities has been 
gradually enlarged by the company, until now it em- 
braces the general agency and attorneyshipof thestate. 
Onerous as are the exactions of a large and in- 
creasing business, he still finds opportunity, by sys- 
tematic management, to give heed to the duties of 
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of Directors of the Public Schools of his city, one 
or the founders and President of the Board of Man. 
agers of the Children’s Home, and an earnest friend 
and co-worker in most of the educational and bene. 
volent movements of Pennsylvania, More than this, 
he wields considerable influence in the politica] 
affairs of his department of the state, although stead. 
fastly declining overtures of personal preferment. 

His active co-operation in all that pertains to the 
development of the interests of his section, his ear. 
nestness in stimulating its charitable and educational 
advancement, and his sterling qualities of head and 
heart, have given him a high social position at home, 
and rendered him truly a well-beloved citizen. 


AMONG prominent teachers the few past months 
have witnessed a number of changes. Prof, Geo. P, 
Beard has resigned the Principalship of the State 
Normal School at Shippensburg, and Dr. Hays, a 
brother of Dr. Geo. P. Hays, President of Wash. 
ington and Jefferson College, has succeeded him, 
Prof. Verrill returns to the charge of the 
Mansfield Normal School, and Prof. Fradenburg, 
late Principal, becomes the pastor of the Methodist 
church of Mansfield. Miss Jane E, Leonard and 
Prof. D. M. Sensenig, of Millersville, have gone to 
Indiana to aid in building up the new state normal 
school in that place. Dr. Franklin Taylor, late of 
the West Chester school, has returned to his old 
‘stamping ground’’ at Kennett Square, where he 
will have charge of a promising private seminary, 
H. W. Fisher, for many years the efficient county 
superintendent of Bedford county, has been elected 
principal of one of the large union schools of Pitts- 
burgh. D. B. Brunner, who was wont for the past 
hait a dozen years to rally the school men of good 
old Berks, has enlisted his energies in the work of 
teaching a flourishing seminary in Reading. M. N, 
Horton goes from Williamsport to Franklin, T. J. 
Chapman, of Columbia, now has his shoulder to the 
wheel of the Indiana State Normal School. The 
veteran, S. D. Ingram, of Dauphin, has been elected 
‘teacher at large” for the city of Harrisburg. It is 
hoped that his duties include the giving of instruc- 
tion to the members of the Legislature and the care 
of all about the capitol. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE at the late 
commencement honored two worthy men in confer- 
ring the degree of A. M. upon Henry Houck, deputy 
state superintendent of Public Instruction, and B. F, 
Shaub, county superintendent of Lancaster county. 


GEORGE J. LUCKEY, superintendent of Pittsburgh, 
after a briet summer trip to Europe, is back at work. 
He gave an interesting account of his trip to the 
teachers of the city at their recent institute. 


Our old pupil and friend, John Morrow, of Alle- 
gheny City, has recently won a whole chaplet ef 
laurels. First, two of his boys were the successful 
candidates at a competitive examination for cadet- 
ships at West Point and Annapolis. And now comes 
the eommendatory words of the report of the Com- 
mittee of Inspection, Rev. Joseph King, chairman. 
He says of Mr. Morrow’s Fourth Ward school : 

‘«* The highest general average for the entire school 
was made in House No. 1, Fourth ward, which 
average was 77 per cent., and the highest individual 
average, 95 per cent., was made by Alex. Johnston 
for the same building, who with Willie Bole, of the 
same school were the two successful applicants for 





citizenship, and we find him President of the Board 





admission tothe U. S. Military and Naval Academies.” 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


“In the Fourth ward, House No. 1, the entire 
pbuilding presents a neat appearance, and gives full 


evidence of being well taken care of. 


Not saying 


a word in disparagement of other schools, your com- 
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mittee regard this as one of the best schools in our 
city, and feel that Prof. Morrow deserves great praise 
for his industry and zeal in building up @ school 
which, in many respects, is a model one.’ 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


HE annual session of the County Institute has al- 


ready been held in some three or four counties. 


The following are the times and places at which In- 
stitutes will be held in the counties named below. 


Armstrong. . 


Snyder... 
Venango. . 


Butler 
Clarion . . 
Mercer . 
Lehigh . . 
Sullivan... 
Bucks . 
Lancaster 
Delaware . . 
Cameron. 
Lebanon... 
Chester . . 


. Butl 


York . 


Cumberland 
Wayne... 
Jefferson 
Franklin. . . 


. Hon 


Juniata . 


Carbon ... 
PONY sia ss 
Adams... . 
Warren... 


Luzerne. . .. 


Montour. . 
Clearfield . . 
Columbia . . 
Union... 


Fulton. . 


Lycoming . 


Clinten . . 
Indiana... 


Mifflin . 


Blair 


Northampton . 


Beaver... . 
Westmoreland . Greensburg . 
. Uniontown . 
- Tunkhannock . Dec. 


Fayette . 
Wyoming. . 


Washington . . 


Greene... 
Centre ... 


. Kittanning. . 
Coudersport . 
. Middleburg . 
+ Oil City... 
Reading . . 


éCiasiog’.*.'. 
. Mercer. . ,. 
. Allentown. . 
. Forksville . . 
. . Doylestéwn . 
- » Lancaster. . 
. Media 
. Emporium, . 
. Lebanon . 
. West Chester 


~ Carlisle. . . 


. Brookville . 
. Chambersburg . 


: Lehi ghton . 
. New SBloomfeld Dec. 
. Gettysburg... . 

. Warren, .. 


- Danville... 
- Clearfield . . 
. Orangeville . 
. New Berlin . 


- Muncy. 
Union City . 

. Lock Haven.. 
. Indiana . 


. Beaver oars 


. Waynesburg. . 
. Bellefonte 


. Oct. 4. 
. Oct, 12. 
. Oct, 18. 
. Oct. 18. 
. Oct. 25. 
. Oct, 25. 
. Oct. 25. 
. Oct. 25. 
. Noy, I. 
. Noy, f. 
. Nov. 8. 
. Nov. 8. 
. . . Noy. 8 
. Noy. 16. 
. . Nov. 16. 
. Nov. 16. 
Nov. 22. 
- Nov. 22. 
- Nov, 22. 
. Nov. 22. 
Nov. 29. 
Nov. 29. 
. Nov. 29. 
6. 
6. 
13 
20. 
20. 


+ 2 & 


esdale. . 


. Dec. 
. Dec. 
Dec. 
. Dec. 
. Dec. 
. Dec. 
. Dec. 
Dec. 
. Dec. 
. Dec. 
Dec. 
. Dec. 
Dec. 


. Hollidaysburg. .Dec. 


Dec. 

. Dec. 
. Dec. 
. Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 27. 
. Dec. 28. 


<> 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 





No. | 


NAME, 


| RESIDENCE. 





1366 
1367 
1363 
1369 
1370 
1371 
1372 

1373 





Miss E. A. Wiker . 
T. L. Thompson. . 
G. W. Hackenberger 
Miss Annie Vincent 
Henry Barschore 
Thomas P. Miller . 
G. W. Sanderson . 
Miss L. M. Bloom . 


Strasburg, Lancaster co. 
May, Lancaster co. 
Bainbridge, Lancaster co. 
Danville, Montour co. 


. |Campbellstown, Leb’n co 


Bethel, Berks co. 





. |Huntingdon, Hunt’dn co 


Danville, Montour co 


For Nos. 1374 to 1432 inclusive, see July JouRNAL. 





1433 
1434 
1435 
1436 
1437 
1438 
1439 
1440 
1441 
1442 
1443 
1444 
1445 
1446 
1447 
1448 
1449 
1450 
145! 
1452 
1453 
1454 
1455 
1456 
1457 
1458 
1459 
1460 
1461 
1462 
1463 
1464 
1465 
1466 
1467 
1468 
1469 
1470 
1471 
1472 
1473 
1474) 
1475 
1476 
1477 
1478 
1479 
1480 
1481 
1482 
1483 
1484 
1485 
1486 
1487 


ee, 
Lizzie M. Wilson. 
Wm. G. Moffit.. 
J. T. Kelso . 
Joseph Holsapple. . 
Francis Cassidy . 
John H, Likens. . 
Adelaide Graybill . 
Jas. C. Garver. 
Emma Hulshizer, 
Frances O. Thorn . 
Miss Annie Arnold 
Abram Weisel, jr. 
Miss Etta Irving . . 
Miss M. J. Tomlinson 
Miss Jennie F. Speer 
Miss Laura M. Case 
Peter N. Strasbaugh 
H. D. Stewart. . 
Emma M. Bridge. 
Nannie J. Gillespie 
M.N. Horton.. . 
H. Rock Shirk... . 
Esther J. Gregg . 
Miss Sue E. Zerne 
Mrs. R. H. Krauser 
Miss Emma J. Hahn 
T. H. B. Lyon. 
Miss Annie Zech, . 


Miss Hattie Iams. 
Miss N. F. Kaufman 
Miss A.J.M’Candless 
Wm. G. Douglass . 
Mrs, Laura A. Parker 
John H. Kreidler . 
Miss Frances Cuddy 
M. V. M’Candless . 
Wm. A. Salade. . 
J. C. Harper . 
iR. M. Magee. 
|John W. Parsons . 
D. C. Millard . 
Peter M. Remmel . 
Miss Aggie Myers . 
Miss S. M. Lenkard 
A. P. Rupert... 
Joseph H. Werner . 
T. J. Chapman. . 
Samuel Motzer... 
Miss Maggie Lawver 
Lewis H. Jacoby . 
Mary E. Patterson . 
Jemima Tibbins. . 
John O’Niel.. . . 
D.S. Longenecker . 
W..B. Meetch . ..:. 
W. C. Gorman. . 
Mary A. Hay. .. 
Miss A. E. Goodrich 
W.S. Simonton. . 
Ellis Lytle. ... 
J. M. Norris... . 








R. E. Throckmorton| 
. |Nineveh, Greene co, 


Rosston, Armstrong co. 
Indiana, Indiana co. 


- |Turbotville, Northumb.co 
. |Summerville, Jefferson co 


Indiana, Indiana co. 


. |Newry, Blair co. 


Newry, Blair co. 
Petroleum Centre, Ven.co 


. |Harrisonville, Fulton co. 


E. Mauch Chunk, Carb.co 
New Castle, Lawrence co 
Bedford, Bedford co, 


. |Charlesville, Bedford co. 


Bedford, Bedford co, 
Bedford, Bedford co, 
Brownsville, Fayette co, 
Sharon, Mercer co. 
Spring Forge, York co, 


. |Landisburg, Perry co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


. |North Star, Allegheny co 


Weissport, Carbon co. 
Tylersburg, Clarion co. 
Chester City, Delawareco 
Mahanoy City, Schuyl. co 
Johnstown, Cambria co. 
Waynesburg, Greene co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Butztown, Northam’tn co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Womelsdorf, Berks co. 


. |Centre Hall, Centre ¢o 
. |Bellefonte, Centre co. 
. |Lima, Delaware co. 


Halifax, Dauphin co. 
Stemton, Northampton co 
Johnstown, Cambria co. 
Allegheny City, Pa. 
Allenville, Mifflin co 
Chapman, Northamptn co 


. |Ebensburg, Cambria co 


Summit: Hill, Carbon co 
Millerstown, Perry co 
Locust Valley, Lehigh co 
Wilkesbarre, Luzerne co 
Bellefonte, Centre co. 
Lykens, Dauphin co. 
Swatara, Dauphin co, 
Williamstown, Dauph. co 


, |Sugar Grave, Warren co, 


Trevorton, Northumb, co 
McLean, Erie co. 
Greensboro’, Greene co. 
Half Moon, Centre co. 





Freeport, Armstrong co. 
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THE CHEERFUL VOICE.—The comfort and happi- 
ness of home and home intercourse, let us here say, 
depend very much upon the kindly and affectionate 
training of the voice. Trouble, care, and vexation 
willand must, of course, come; but let them not creep 
intosour voices. Let only our kindly and happier 
feelings be vocal in our homes. Let them be so, if 
for no other reason, for the little children’s sake. 
Those sensitive little beings are exceedingly suscept- 
ible to the tones. Let us have consideration for them, 
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They hear so much that we have forgotten to hear; 
for, as we advance in years, our life becomes more 
interior. We are abstracted from outward scenes 
and sounds. We think, we reflect, we begin gradu. 
ally todeal with the past, as we have formerly vividly 
lived in the present. Our ear grows dull to external 
sound; it is turned inward and listens chiefly to the 
echoes of past voices, We catch no more the me 

langhter of children. We hear no more the note of 
the morning bird. The brook that used to prattle so 





KIND WORDS CAN NEVER DIE. 


From “‘ Dav-Scxoort Bxtv.” 





Assy Hutcuinson. Arr. by H, Warsrs. 
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1. Kind words can 
2. Child - hood can 
3. Sweet thoughts can 
4. Our souls can 


=. : die, 
nev - er 
nev - er 


nev - er 


sg i= 


e =e yo 
— - 
Cherished and blest, God knows how deep they lie, 
die—Wrecks of the past Float o’er the mem-o - ry, 


die, Though, like the flow’rs, Their brightest hues may fly 
die, Though in the tomb We may ll have 
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to lie, 





























Lodged in 
Bright to 
In 

Wrapt 


the last. Man - y a 


in 


the breast; Like childhood’s sim - ple rhymes, Said o’er 
hap- py thing, Man - y 
win-try hours But when the gen-tle dew Givesthem their charms a - new, 
its gloom. What though the flesh de- cay, Souls pass in peace a - way, 














thousand times, 
dai - sy spring, 
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Go 
Floats on time’s cease - less wing, 


With many an add-ed hue, 


Far, 


Live through e - ter- nal day With Christ a- bove. Our 


through all years and climes, The heart 
far 
They bloom a - gain. Sweet thoughts can nev - er 








al 
to cheer. Kind words can nev - er 
a-way. Child-hood can nev - er 


souls can nev - er 




















nev-er die, Kind words can nev - er 
nev-er die, Child- hood can nev -er 
nev -er die, Sweet thoughts can nev - 
souls can nev - er 


nev - er 
nev « er 


nev - er nev -er die, Our 





die. 
die. 
die. 
die. 


die, 

die, 
die, 

die, 


nev - er 
nev - er 
nev-er 
nev-er 


no, 
no, 
no 


er 
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gaily to us, rushes by anheoded-—we have forgotten 
to hear such things; but little children, remember, 
sensitively hearthem all. Mark how, at every sound, 

the young child starts, and turns, and listens; and 
thus, with equal sensitiveness does it catch the tones 
of human voices. How were it possible, therefore, 
that the sharp and hasty word, the fretful and com- 
plaining tone, should not startle and pain, even de- 
press the sensitive little being whose harp of life is 
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so newly and delicately strung, vibrating even to the 
gentle breeze, and thrilling ever to the tones of such 
voices as sweep across it? Let us be kind and cheer- 
ful spoken, then, in our homes,—Once a Week, 
THE meaning of song goes deep. Who is there 
that, in logical words, can express the effect music 
has on us? A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 
speech, which leads us to the edge of the infinite, 
and lets us for moments gaze out into that.—Carlyk, 





